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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Eprtor of Tue Booxman, 27, PATERNoSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C., 
at latest by the 20th of each month—if possible earlier. 


No unused communications will be returned whether stamps are enclosed 
for that purpose or not, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

All new books sent for review will receive notice, long or short, in the 
succeeding number. Thus all books received before the 151H of 
Aprit will be noticed in the May: number; books received 
subsequently and up to the 151TH May, in the JuNE number. 


SpeciaL Notice.— Vol. J. of THE Bookman és now ready, 
price 48., handsomely bound. As only a few copies are 
available, early application is necessary. The publishers 
reserve the right of raising the price. Cases for binding, 
price 1s., can also be had. 


NEWS NOTES. 


The book of the month is undoubtedly Whymper's 
‘ Travels among the Great Andes,’ to be published by Mr. 
Murray. Over 4,000 copies were subscribed before the 
day of publication, but as the edition consisted of 3,000, 
many were unable to obtain their orders. ‘At last,” says 
our correspondent A, “ we have got sight of the book we have 
been expecting for three years. While I am writing these 
lines (March 15th) in my little den in the ‘ intervals of busi- 
ness,’ Whymper’s beautiful volume is being ‘subscribed,’ 
and it is quite delightful to look at the array of booksellers’ 
names with the big numbers attached to each of them. Here 
is the great firm of middlemen taking 2,000 copies, and the 
retailer boldly risking 200, others 100, others 50. It looks 
at last as if booksellers were to have a chance after all this 
spring of taking a hopeful view of business, and that they 
do not despair of the public becoming purchasers when a 
good book comes in their way.” We learn that a second 
edition is expected to be ready about Whitsuntide, which 
will almost certainly be exhausted before publication. The 
special edition published at three guineas is already at a 
premium of ten guineas. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall report net profits during the 
year, £3,165 11s. rod. Of this £1,400 14s. is spent in 
paying preference capital dividend at 7 per cent., and 
41,600 13s. on ordinary capital dividend at 5 per cent. 
The legal expenses are set down at the very large sum of 
A161 11s. 4d. The directors observe : “ During the year 
a verdict for £200 damages and costs was given against 
the Company in a libel action, though it was generally ad- 
mitted that no blame attached to the Company.” This 
accounts for the diminution in the ordinary dividend. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie has left London for Kirriemuir 
(“ Thrums”), where he is to devote himself to his new 
novel, which will first appear in Scribner's Magazine. The 
date of publication is not yet fixed. Mr. Barrie proposes 
to make a new departure in this work. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is still in New York. He will 
shortly, however, proceed to Japan, taking up his residence 
in Yokohama. From Yokohama he intends to proceed to 
Samoa on his visit to Mr. Stevenson. 


Mr. Kipling is going to write a series of letters descriptive 
of his travels for a London daily. These will be published 
simultaneously in the Mew York Sun, in the Melbourne 
Argus, in India, the Straits Settlements, France, and Ger- 
many. 


Mr. Kipling’s new volume of verses, entitled ‘ Barrack- 
room Ballads,’ contains, besides the famous songs, a num- 
ber of poems which have not yet seen the light. Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish a copyright edition of the book con- 
taining these new poems in the United States simultaneously 
with the issue here by Messrs. Methuen. A poem in 
memory of his late friend, Mr. Wolcott Balestier, appears in 
the early part of the book. 


Mr. Besant is at present enjoying a holiday at Biarritz. 
He has lately collected a number of his short stories, and 
will issue them at an early date through Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Dr. Conan Doyle is to write a story for Arrowsmith’s 
Annual this year. He is at present engaged on a novel of 
the ordinary three-volume length, which will ultimately see 
the light in Harper's Magazine. 


Mr. David Christie Murray has written, and has ready for 
publication, a novel entitled ‘This Fleshly Robe,’ in which 
he deals with the question of Theosophy and satirizes some 
of its exponents. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has already published a ‘ Red’ and a 
‘ Blue’ Fairy Book, and we hear that he is now engaged 
upon another volume of fairy stories for Messrs. Longmans, 
which is to be issued under the title of ‘ The Green Fairy 
Book.’ An elaborately-designed picture-cover has been 
executed. The volume will probably be issued in time for 
the Christmas trade. , 
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Messrs. J. M. Barrie, W. Clark Russell, and Bret Harte 
have signed contracts, either personally or through their 
literary agents, in which they make over to the editors of the 
Idler the serial rights of the next six short stories which they 
have for disposal. Contracts of a similar nature are also 
being negotiated with Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Quiller- 
Couch. Mr. Jerome will publish in an early number of the 
Jdler the first of a series of monthly papers by himself, 
which will afterwards be collected in a volume to form a 
companion to his ‘Idle Thoughts.’ 


Mr. Heinemann will shortly publish a volume of addresses 
by Mr. Henry Irving, which includes his address to Harvard 
students, 


Miss Barlow, whose ‘ Bogland Studies ’ has been attracting 
considerable attention, and whose poem ‘The Wrong Man’ 
we publish this month, is the eldest daughter of the Rev. J. 
W. Barlow, of Raheny, co. Dublin, a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the author of a book on ‘Eternal 
Punishment,’ which roused some controversy in theological 
circles thirty years ago. Miss Barlow was born at Clontarf, 
and has lived in that neighbourhood all her life. As a child 
at her grandfather’s rectory in County Louth she made 
acquaintance with ‘Bogland,’ and recently her early 
impressions were revived during a stay on the shores of 
Clew Bay in Mayo. It was among the Inishes there she 
found the scenery for ‘ Th’ Ould Master.’ 


One of her poems, ‘ Walled Out,’ was by an accident pub- 
lished both in Cornhill and in the Dublin University Review, 
a short-lived Irish periodical. Miss Barlow sent it to the 
latter, but forgot to send her address with the MS., and hear- 
ing nothing about it, concluded that it had gone into the 
waste-paper basket. Some years afterwards she sent it to 
Cornhill, and then, to her consternation, learned from 
a review that it had already appeared in the Dublin 
magazine. 


In a recent conversation with Mr. Hardy, the novelist 
was asked why he gave ‘Tess’ sosad anending. “For the 
simple reason,” he replied, “that I could not help myself. 
I hate the optimistic grin which ends a story happily, merely 
to suit conventional ideas. It raises a far greater horror in 
me than the honest sadness that comes after tragedy. Many 
people wrote to me begging to end it well. One old gentle- 
man of eighty implored me to reconcile Tess and Angel. 
But I could not. They would never have lived happily. 
Angel was far too fastidious and particular. He would 
inevitably have thrown her fall in her face. But indeed I 
had little or nothing to do with it. When I got to the 
middle of the story, the characters took their fates into 
their own hands, and I literally had no power.” 


‘* Besides,” went on Mr. Hardy, “don’t you see by her 
violent death poor Tess makes some reparation for her sins, 
and so justice is satisfied. Ican assure you many of my 
feminine readers feel that very strongly.” 


“Don’t some people find fault with you for calling Tess a 
pure woman?” “Well, perhaps they do. I consider that 
she was to all intents and purposes 'a pure woman till her 
last fall. Then she was as a mere corpse drifting in the 


water to her end—an absolutely irresponsible _ being. 
No,” went on Mr. Hardy in reply to a remark, “I hate 
word-painting. I never try to do it; all I endeavour is to 
give an impression of a scene as it strikes me. For instance, 
Stonehenge I describe exactly as I saw it on that sad day, 
when I decided Tess must die—can I ever forget the misery 
of that day? There was the lowering sky, and the wind 
booming past the great temple of the Druids; I always go 
to a place first before attempting to describe it. I went 
purposely to Winchester that I might know what to say when 
I described Angel Clare and her sister climbing up the hill 
to see the black flag run up that was to announce the doom 
of Tess.” 


“Are many of your characters from life, Mr. Hardy ?” 
“Oh yes, almost all of them. I knew those three dairy 
maids as a boy well. The old clergyman was a much-loved 
vicar in this very neighbourhood. Bathsheba Everdene in 
‘ Far from the Madding Crowd’ was my own aunt. Now 
and again real people with their own names walk into my 
pages. Do you remember Admiral Hardy in ‘The 
Trumpet Major’? Well, there he is;” and Mr. Hardy pointed 
to the portrait of a handsome old naval officer that hung 
upon the wall ; “that is Sir Thomas Hardy in whose arms 


Nelson died ; he was a relation of mine. Then ‘Shepherd 


Oak’ I knew well when I was a boy.” “ And you find these 
simple country people interesting to write about?” ‘ Why, 
certainly I do. They have far more sentiment and romance 
than the class above them, which has a struggle ever going 
on within its ranks for petty social superiority. If you live 
among these people you will find after a time that variety 
takes the place of monotony. ‘The people begin to differen- 
tiate themselves as in a ‘chemical process. They become 
beings of many minds, infinite in difference; some happy, 
many serene, a few depressed, one here and there bright even 
to genius ; some stupid, others wanton, others austere ; 
some mutely Miltonic, some potentially Cromwellian. The 
men strong heroic souls ; the girls dainty heroines. Remem- 
ber, as I have said, they, or many of them, are the 
representatives of a magnificent antiquity.” 


We are sorry to learn that Mr. Theal, whose ‘ History of 
South Africa,’ issued by Messrs. Sonnenschein, is by far 
the best and most comprehensive work on the subject 
(vol. v. was published only last year), has met with a serious 
misfortune. He writes from Capetown that on Sunday, the 
21st of February, in one of the most disastrous fires that 
ever occurred there, the building in which were the offices of 
the native affairs department was utterly destroyed. All 
his completed manuscripts and nearly every note or memo- 
randum that he possessed this side 1847, along with 
many of his most valuable books and papers, were irre- 
trievably lost. Fortunately he had taken all his notes and 
memoranda down to October, 1847, to his private residence, 
and he hopes from them ‘to dovetail the history of the 
Cape Colony down to the beginning of 1848 into the new 
edition of the volume on the history of the emigrant Boers. 
This he hopes to complete in about four months. 


The readers of Mr. J. Dykes Campbell’s contributions 
to the Atheneum and the Jilustrated London News will 
learn with pleasure that he has undertaken an edition of 
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Coleridge for Messrs. Macmillan. As an authority on the 
Lake School and the connected literature, Mr. Campbell is 
easily the first among living students, and he is master 
besides of a quiet but trenchant and effective style. He 
has hitherto, however, been more anxious to help other 
writers than to claim credit for his own work. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s article on Coleridge in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography ’ avowedly owes much to Mr. Campbell. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch, in the Speaker for March 19th, re- 
states his opinion on criticism. He thinks that reviews in 
history, philosophy, or any branch of science are in this 
country as a rule surprisingly adequate. The reason is that 
these are handed to experts. But he says “works of 
fiction and books of verse are not treated with anything like 
the same care. For these the editor keeps his own par- 
ticular band of ‘ private assassins,’ to use Mr. Whistler's 
phrase.” 


We shall not inquire too minutely what Mr. Couch 
means by “ private assassins.” It may be more profitable 


to ask him to define an “ expert” in the criticism of fiction. — 


Is he to be a novelist? A. and B. are two eminent novelists. 
Each published recently a most successful story. C., a 
person of no consequence, who reviews novels, talked to A. 
about B. and to B. about A. A. cautiously praised B.’s 
book, but took serious exception to a central incident, and 
did not think it would compare with others of the same 
writer’s works. B. pronounced a small part of A.’s book 
excellent ; the rest he considered commonplace wherever 
it was not grotesque. C. listened attentively to these 
eminent persons, and wrote enthusiastic reviews of both 
novels. 


Was C. a private assassin? No; but a person moderately 
familiar with literature and life, and particularly familiar 
with novels. Such are the men who as a rule notice fiction 
in respectable journals. Yet Mr. Quiller-Couch would say 
that A. and B. were experts, and that C. was none. 


Does he remember Dickens’ opinion of the ‘Bride of 
Lammermuir’? And Mr. Gladstone’s? Does he not think 
the latter is right? If so, what becomes of his “expert” 
theory? ‘Thetruth is that novels are reviewed by experts in 
the proper sense of the term, and on the whole with scru- 
pulous fairness. ‘There are attempts at assassination, and 
there are suicides—there are no assassinations. 


The daughter of the late Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams is, 

' we hear, engaged upon an anthology, which will be entitled 

‘ Poets’ Praise of Poets.’ Its aim is to represent, in a single 

volume, all the most interesting tributes to poets by poets 
since the days of King David to the present time. 


We hear that the late Rev. Frederick Arnold left behind 
him an unpublished companion volume to his ‘ Literary and 
Clerical Reminiscences.’ It contains reminiscences and 
anecdotes of Mr. Arnold’s many years of travel and residence 
abroad, and should prove an entertaining gossip-book. 


Mr. John Coleman, the well-known actor, has written a 


novel dealing with theatrical life in London and the pro- 
vinces. It is entitled ‘A Rolling Stone that Gathered no 
Moss,’ and contains a trenchant exposure of the treatment 
which actors and actresses receive at the hands of certain 
managers. 


A correspondent writes to urge the publication in England 
of the Poems of Sidney Lanier—an undertaking which we 
should think likely to prove at least barely remunerative. 


More Spurgeon publications are announced. In addition 
to ‘ Messages for the Multitude,’ corrected by the preacher 
in his last days at Mentone, Messrs. Sonnenschein will 
add a volume containing hitherto unpublished sermons, 
expositions, and prayers, to their ‘Contemporary Pulpit 
Library.’ Latterly, we believe, all Mr. Spurgeon’s prayers 
and expositions were taken down for his regular publishers, 
Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, and thus abundant mate- 
rials are available for additional volumes and for contribu- 
tions to the Sword and Trowel. 


Mr. Robert Barr is at present engaged on a one-volume 
story for Lippincot?’s Magazine. 


Mr. Thomas Cobb has written, and has ready for publi- 
cation, a new detective story, entitled ‘The Mystery 
Solved.’ 


The members of the Executive Committee of the Lowell 
Memorial are Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Walter Besant, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Mr. Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, M.P. 


Some interesting letters of Mill have unexpectedly come 
to light in the Ad/antic Monthly, January number. They 
were written to Mr. John Robertson, who was associated 
with Mill on the London and Westminster Review when 
Mill “ financed” that periodical in the Radical interest. 
The chief point on which the letters throw light is not a 
very important one except for minute students of our 
literary history, but for them it has the merit of having 
hitherto baffled curiosity, and of being the subject of con- 
flicting statements. What was Mill’s exact share in the 
editing of the Review ? 


In his autobiography Mill speaks as if he had been 
editor in all but the name. He did not consider it com- 
patible with his position in the India House to be nomi- 
nally editor, and he had an associate who was ostensibly 
editor and corresponded with the contributors in his own 
name. This associate during the latter part of Mill’s con- 
nection was Mr. Robertson. 


On the other hand, Professor Bain, who knew Robertson 
in his youth, tells us in his Personal Recollections of Mill, 
that Robertson always represented himself as having had 
the whole management. And this seems to have been the 
impression that he gave to his daughter, Mrs. Towers, who 
has printed the letters in the Aéantic Monthly. She quotes 
a “testimony” from Dr. Channing to “ John Robertson’s 
merits as editor of the London and Westminster Review,” in 
which it is said that “Mr. Robertson gave a noble charac- 
ter to the Westminster.” 
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But the letters themselves are conclusive as to the 
relations of the parties in this experiment in joint-editing, 
which is at least as difficult and delicate a form of joint 
action as collaboration in novel-writing. On the one hand, 


‘it would seem that Professor Bain is right in his con- 


jecture that Mill “supervised rather than edited” the 
Review ; while on the other it is perfectly clear, as might 
have been supposed a@ friori, that the real direction of it 
came entirely from him. There are several letters about 
a difference of opinion over an article by Harriet Martineau, 
and Mill, while extremely courteous and considerate, is 
explicit enough in insisting upon his right to “veto” 
according to their “convention.” This occurred when 
Mill bore the expense of the Review, but he reminds his 
colleague that when “another person ” (Sir William Moles- 
worth) was the proprietor, he “looked to me and not to 
you as responsible for its maintaining a certain character 
and a certain general spirit.” All the letters show how 
solicitous Mill was about the ‘“‘ character” of the Review. 


The bone of contention between the joint-editors was in 
itself an interesting one, an article by Miss Martineau on 
the Queen, written immediately after Her Majesty’s acces- 
sion. Robertson, who undoubtedly had an eye for a good 
topic, had arranged for this without consulting Mill. 
Apparently the article was in the form of an advice to the 
girl Sovereign. Mill, between whom and Miss Martineau 
there was no love lost, as soon as he read the article, ex- 
pressed the strongest objections to it. His criticism is 
keen enough to make the old lady turn in her grave. Miss 
Martineau makes no reference to the incident in her auto- 
biography. Miss Martineau was a good hater, but she did 
not dislike Mill so much as she disliked Mrs, Taylor, and 
perhaps this lady’s influence was behind Mill’s objections to 
the article. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
GEORGE Puiuip & Son. 

Makers of Modern Thought; or, Five Hundred 
Years’ Struggle (A.D. 1200 to A.D. 1699) between 
Science, Ignorance, and Superstition. By David 
Nasmith, Q.C., LL.B. (Lond.). 2 vols. 

Christopher Columbus. By Clements R. Markham. 
Vol. VII. of “The World’s Great Explorers and Ex- 
plorations.” 

Tourists’ Art Guide to Europe. By Nancy Bell 
(N. d’Anvers). Illustrated. 

The Development of Africa. By Arthur Silva White. 
New and cheap edition, revised to date, with fourteen 
coloured maps. 

Dues and Charges on Shipping in Foreign Ports. A 
Manual of Reference for the use of Shipowners, Ship- 
brokers, and Shipmasters. By D. Urquhart. New 
(seventh) edition, enlarged and completely revised by 
John Green. 

The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. 
Translated from the French of M. Gouin by Howard 
Swan, Author of ‘Colloquial French, German, and 
Italian.’ 

Technical Education in the Counties. What is it ? 
How is it to be carried out? By G. J. Mitchell, B.A,, 
and E. H. Smith, Assoc. R.C.Sc. (Lond.). 


The number of private printing presses 
in England is unfortunately few. The best 
known are those of William Morris, at Hammersmith, and 
the Rev. Mr. Daniel, at Oxford. For many years, how- 
ever, Sir George Sitwell, Bart., has been engaged in printing 
many interesting papers in connection with his own family 
history and the history of his county, Derbyshire. As 
examples of printing the books are of considerable merit, 
and show some advancement on the average publisher's 
work. 


Booksellers. 


Another addition to the list of privately printed books is 
the late Lady Pender’s ‘Norman and English History 
during the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries.’ The study of 
this period of history had long been a favourite occupation 
of the authoress, and the very beautiful illustrations with 
which the volume is enriched were selected by her from 
drawings specially made for the work by the late Keeley 
Halswelle, R.I., A.R.S.A. The headings of the chapters 
commencing each reign are from Wyon’s great work on the 
‘Seals of England,’ and the initial letters of each chapter 
are worked in gold. Only 100 copies of this magnificent 
work have been issued by the publisher, Mr. Douglas, of 
Edinburgh, and the whole edition is bound in vellum, 
beautifully tooled, by Zaehnsdorf. 


A bibliography of bookplate-literature has just been 
compiled by Mr. Fincham and Mr. Robert Brown (of the 
‘Odd Volumes’). The items are arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, and show upwards of 160 books and articles 
referring to the subject. 


The sumptuous catalogue of the Elton Library which has 
been published by Mr. Berrard Quaritch, and in the com- 
piling of which Mr. Alfred Pollard has been the constant 
adviser of the owners, is calculated to fill the souls of biblio- 
philes with delight, or to make them green with envy, 
according to their temperament. Outsiders who have the 
chance of turning over the leaves, will be struck by the fact 
that even for a catalogue it is an unusually readable book. 
The descriptive notes contain many good things. Here is 
an announcement in an edition of Crashaw’s ‘Steps to the 
Temple’ (1646). What alight does it not throw on the 
amiable relations of authors and readers in olden times ! 
“‘ Reader, there was a sudden mistake (’tis too late to re- 
cover it), thou wilt quickly find it out, and I hope as 
soon passe it over, some of the humane Poems are mis- 
placed amongst the Divine.” 


And here is a bit of wisdom culled from the first page. 
It is David Garrick’s motto for his book-plate: “ La pre- 
mitre chose qu’on doit faire quand on a emprunté un livre, 
c'est de le lire, afin de pouvoir le rendre plutot.” 


Among the expected guests at the Press 
Club dinner on April 30th are Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir Charles Russell, and Bret Harte. 


Journalism. 


The Standard is the subject of Mr. H. W. Massingham’s 
article in the April Zessure Hour. Justice is done to the 
able Aberdonian, Mr. A. J. Wilson, who “among city 
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editors has had the supreme distinction of being the first 
man to discern the end of the passion for speculation in 
South American securities which ended in the fall of Baring.” 
Mr. Wilson, who has gained fresh honours as editor of the 
Investor's Review, published by Messrs. Longmans, is the 
author of at least two novels, which attracted great attention 
at the time they were published. It might not be fair to 
name them, but they proved abundantly that city editorship 
is not incompatible with strong human sympathies, 


Nothing but the well-grounded confidence in Mr. Newnes’ 
knowledge of the public taste would save the first number 
of the Million from instant and absolute condemnation. 
The colour-printing is poor ; but the main features are the 
scantiness of the literary matter and the extreme slovenliness 
with which it is arranged. The practical question, however, 
is whether the people are sufficiently attracted by colour 
pictures to dispense with other attractions. No doubt very 
great improvements will speedily be made. 


The Daily Chronicle maintains its literary department 
with very great spirit, and the result appears in a constantly 
increasing circulation. Individuality of style on the part of 
reviewers is encouraged, and the editor can afford to be 
liberal in the matter of space. ° 


It is stated by the Manchester Guardian that the late 
Professor Freeman frequently contributed to its review 
department. Professor Freeman must have written more 
than almost any other of his contemporaries. He was a 
prompt and painstaking correspondent, always ready to 
respond to inquiries, 


The Long Quarterly, published by Mr. Stock, begins 
with a melodramatic tale by Admiral Hinton. ‘The type 
is light green—said to be the best for the eyes—and the 
shape is an exaggeration of the Pseudonym Library—said to 
be the handiest. Readers will require these inducements, 
though the story is by no means without ability and 
character of its own. 


——— 


Messrs. Hachette have published in book 
form the articles recently contributed by M. 
Victor Cherbuliez to the Revue des Deux Mondes under 
the title of ‘ L’Art et la Nature.’ They contain a serious 


and interesting examination of the realistic method in 
fiction. 


Continental. 


M. Charles Theuriet has added a valuable contribution 
to the literature of folk-lore and legend in his ‘ Traditions 
populaires du Doubs, du Jura, de la Haute Sadne,’ 
recently published by Lechevallier. The district dealt 
with is perhaps richer in tradition and romance than any 
other in France. 


The third series of M. Emile Montégut’s ‘ Ecrivains 
modernes de l’Angleterre’ has just appeared. ‘The English 
Writers of fiction selected for examination in this issue are 
Trollope, Kingsley, and Miss Yonge. 


M. Francisque Sarcey, the genial French critic, has pub- 
lished a volume of personal recollections, called ‘ Souvenirs 
d’ige mar’ (Ollendorff). 


The fourth part of M. Albert Sorel’s work on ‘ L’Europe 
et la Révolution francaise’ (Plon) has just been published. 


It is a work of patient, painstaking erudition, and conceived 


from a somewhat original point of view, the revolution, ac- 
cording to M. Sorel, being in its course utterly unforeseen 
and undirected, and with only war for its possible outcome. 


French book-lists at present fairly teem with historical 
studies, the great majority of them dealing more or less 
directly with the Revolution. One of the most thoughtful 
and suggestive of those quite recently issued is M. Victor 
du Bled’s ‘La société francaise avant et aprés 1789’ 
(Calmann Levy). 


In M. Félix Alcan’s series entitled ‘ Bibliothtque de Philo- 
sophie contemporaine,’ a translation of Mr. Lang’s ‘Myth, 
Ritual, and Religion’ is announced. M. Georges Lyon will 
contribute a volume on ‘La Philosophie de Hobbes,’ and 
Signor Lambroso two, ‘ Les Applications de l’Anthropologie 
Criminelle,’ and ‘ Le Crime Politique.’ 


The same publisher announces the early appearance of 
two new works interesting to English readers: ‘ Charles 
Darwin et ses précurseurs francais,’ and ‘ Les continuateurs 
de Darwin,’ both of which will be issued in the ‘ Biblio- 
théque scientifique internationale.’ 


‘Looking Backwards’ has had many imitators, and even 
amongst those to whom its ideals have been most anti- 
pathetic. A little German work, ‘ Der Himmel auf Erden in 
den Jahren 1901 bis 1912” (Leipzig, Grunow), by Emil 
Gregorovius, provides the antidote to Mr. Bellamy’s dream. 
It is very much in earnest in its warnings against social 
democracy, and the pictures of murder and famine which 
reign during the “ Heaven on Earth” period are sensational 
in the highest degree. 


The effects of the Anti-Semitic agitation make themselves 
felt every now and again in modern German fiction. Herr 
Berg in two recent volumes, ‘Der Herr Hofprediger hat 
gesagt,’ and ‘ Der Mitgiftdoktor,’ has contrived with much 
skill and without any overdue exaggeration to show the ugly 
and sinister realities of the /udenhetze. 


A very intelligent study of Ibsen’s women has just been 
published in Germany. Lou Andreas-Salomé is the author, 
and the title of the book is ‘Henrik Ibsen’s Frauenges- 
talten. Psychologische Bilder nach seinen sechs Familien- 
dramen.’ All the women in ‘ The Dolls’ House,’ ‘ Ghosts,’ 
‘The Wild Duck,’ ‘ Rosmersholm,’ ‘The Lady from the 
Sea,’ and ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ are critically and appreciatively 
examined. 


* Der Schwarze Conrad, Roman eines modernen Dichter- 
Vagabunden’ (Berlin: Wilhelmi), by Fischer-Sallstein, is 
the title of a clever little satire on the position and condition 
of literature at the present day, on the power of the “ Name,” 
the powerlessness of obscure worth, and other kindred 
grievances of the young geniuses of Germany and other 
countries too. 
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Students of the Italian drama will find a very complete 
and interesting survey of its progress and fluctuations in 
the eighteenth century in Signor Ernesto Masi’s study, 
‘Sulla storia del teatro italiano nel secolo xviii.’ published 
by Sansoni at Florence some months ago. The five sec- 
tions contain the result of careful researches with respect to 
the origin of the modern drama, and interesting notes on 
Gozzi, Goldoni, and Gamerra. 


‘Among the Rossini literature called out by the recent 
centenary are a large number of hitherto unpublished 
letters, ‘ Lettere inedite e rare,’ which have been collected 
and arranged by Signor Mazzatinti. They date from about 
1817 to a month or two before the composer’s death in 
1868. Perhaps their greatest interest lies in the insight 
they give into a certain vein of self-depreciation and 
humility which might have been supposed, to judge by his 
bearing towards the world, peculiarly alien to his nature, but 
which some intimate friends were made aware of. 


The Padre Blanco has finished the second part of his 
history of Spanish literature in the nineteenth century. From 
the monastery of San Lorenzo the reverend father watches 
closely the world of letters. The literature of the day, with 
which this volume is mostly concerned, finds in him a 
somewhat merciless critic, but if allowance be made for ex- 
aggerated severity, the book stands alone in the complete- 
ness of its survey, and for its marked ability and force. 


Another recent book on Spanish literature, on a smaller 
scale, is D. Ramon D. Perés’ ‘ A Dos Vientos,’ the first part 
of which treats of various Castilian works and masterpieces, 
while the second deals with the literature of Catalonia. 


We hear that the late Miss Emily Dickin- 
son left more than a thousand poems and 
letters behind her, and that the publication of a 
volume containing the most interesting of them is now 
being contemplated by her friends. Two volumes of 
her posthumous poems have already been issued in 
America, but only one of them (the first) has been pub- 
lished in England. Emily Dickinson must, to say the least 
of it, have been unusually eccentric. A friend of hers told 
a correspondent of THE Bookman that Miss Dickinson 
always dressed in white, both in winter and summer, and 
that she would sit outside in the hall to listen to music which 
was being played, for her especial behoof, in the drawing- 
room. Her way of being intimate with her friends was to 
write them frequently, but never or rarely to see them, and 
at one period of her life she even refused to sit on a chair 
that someone else had occupied. These are trivial personali- 
ties, but they are not uninteresting in view of the theory of 


mental derangement which has been put forward concerning 
her. 


American. 


_ A new and revised edition of Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton’s first volume of poems, ‘ Swallowflights,’ is now in 
preparation, and will be issued shortly. 


~ Messrs. Macmillan will publish ‘The Naulahka’ in the 
United States. 


— 


Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘ Little Minister’ was reviewed some- 
what coldly by the New York WVa/ion. But it turned out 
that the critic had been using a copy reprinted from Good 
Words, and with the December instalment left out. It has 
naturally been suggested that the publisher of this edition 
was a pirate, but if we are right he was not; he was the 
authorised publisher endeavouring to protect himself. 
Can a story first published in an English magazine, and not 
printed simultaneously in the States, have any copyright in 
America? We doubt it. Zola, who is almost the only 
notable Frenchman who has used the American copyright 
law, says he has only copyrighted one book, and will never 
copyright another, the simultaneous printing 
so troublesome. 


The pirates do some service in clearing up the law, and 
it is to be hoped that their doings will lead to the abandon- 
ment of the irritating clause requiring printing in America 
as a condition of copyright. Meanwhile American pub- 
lishers of repute are proceeding with great circumspection. 


Mr. G. W. Cable is still lecturing and preaching in Cali- 
fornia, and we do not hear of any fresh literary work from 
him. 


It may not be generally known that Miss Elizabeth 
Bisland, Rhoda Broughton’s collaborator on ‘ A Widower 
Indeed,’ is the young lady who, a few years ago, attempted 
to rival Nellie Bly, the New York World special commis- 
sioner, in her trip round the world against time. When it 
was announced by the World that Miss Bly would 
attempt to go round the world in less than eighty days, Mr. 
Brisbane Walker, the proprietor of the Cosmopolitan, con- 
ceived the idea of advertising his magazine by getting Miss 
Bisland to do the same. She travelled from east to west, 
and would have scored a victory over her enterprising rival 
but tor an unfortunate accident which detained her on the 
Continent and prevented her from reaching Havre in. time 
to get a fast steamer. She was compelled to go to Queens- 
town, and there take one of the slow Atlantic liners, eens 
in New York a day or two after Miss Bly. 


Miss Bisland is a bright, young, southern woman, born 
and brought up in New Orleans, Owing to the death of 
her parents, it became necessary for her to earn her own 
living, and she took to journalistic work on the New Orleans 
papers, afterwards going to New York, where she became 
sub-editor of the Cosmopolitan. Since her journey round 
the world, she has spent much time in London contri- 
buting special articles to American magazines and news- 
papers, more particularly to Harper's Weekly. Miss 
Bisland was married a few months ago to Mr. Charles 
Wetmore, the inventor of the whaleback steamship. 


A correspondent writes that to the list of 
books announced, but never published, should 
be added four volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ English 
Men of Letters’ series : ‘ Berkeley,’ by Professor Huxley; 
‘Carlyle,’ by Sir James Stephen; ‘Mill,’ by Mr. John 
Morley ; and « Adam Smith,’ by Mr. Leonard Courtney ; 
not to mention Mr. A. J. Balfour’s ‘Mill, referred to 
in a recent BOOKMAN. 


Miscellaneous. 
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THE WRONG MAN. 


Where wild-heaped rubble banks the pit-mouth black 
He sits half dazed, scarce recking what betid 
Since round his gang crashed roof and wall in wrack— 
Long since it seems, so slow the murk hours slid, 
While, with the hillside for his coffin-lid, 
Stifling he cowered, heart-sick and ears astrain 
For strokes that now at last his path have rid 
Back to blurred noon and mist of bleak March rain. 


Groups come and go. A white face, pausing near 
As rough girls point her, stares at him distraught, 
Then wails: “Not he? Ye've fooled me; Jack baint 
theer— 
Yo’ towd me, lass, yo’d seen him safely brought. 
Yon? Yon’s Bob Smith, a drunken good-for-nought, 
Owns wife nor barne t’ axe gin he’s down or no. 
An’ Cap’en says t’ rest on ’em ’ll ne’er be raught— 
Nay, t’ wrang mon’s saved, lass; my mon’s lost below.” 


Poor soul, whose shattered hope no hap shall mend: 
Crushed into clay kind heart and strong hand lie. 
But this man few had mourned as few befriend ; 
He thinks so, maybe, as the folk pass by, 
Not one face gladder that yon grey-palled sky 
Still arches o’er his dole of drudging days 
And sparse-strewn pleasures, matched in stall and sty: 
Ay, the wrong man for sure, as who gainsays ? 


A cur unshapely, hunger-pinched, and old, 

That makes him halting haste on gaunt legs three, 
Comes nigh and nigh with couchings manifold, 

Low whining to himself for fearful glee, 
Till shagged head rub against the grimy knee, 

And pouncing paws. Then watch a dim smile wake 
Slow in the listless eyes: ‘‘ Eh, Grip,” says he, 

“A be t’ roight mon for yo’ an’ no mistake.” 

J. BaRLow. 


TESS AND ANGEL CLARE. 


Deep broods the spell of the great writer’s tale— 
That vision of despair, 

The last of the pure maid of Marlott vale, 
The sin of Angel Clare. 


In the strained misery of her love she sighed 
The shuddering question pale, 

Which through the yearning centuries has cried 
Its doubt of boon or bale. 


And love that was not generous, just, or strong, 
Pressed on those guileless lips, 

That hungered sweetly and that waited long, 
A message of eclipse. 


Fen so the dreary unfaith of the time 
Freezes the legend fair, 
Gives (bleak negation for a trust sublime) 
The kiss of Angel Clare. 
JosEPH TRUMAN. 


THE CARLYLES AND A SEGMENT OF THEIR 
CIRCLE: 
RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Cuapter. VII, 


Tohn Forster and John Robertson—Robertson’s early career 
and intimacy with the first Lord Lytton—His connection 
with John Stuart Mill and the ‘London and West- 
minster Review’—Carlyle, Robertson, and Cromwell— 
Robertson’s later career—Carlyle’s advice to a literary 
aspirant, 


AS’ the biographer of Goldsmith, Dickens, Walter Savage 
Landor, and as the author of what promised to be, 
when his death rendered it a fragment, our best life of Swift, 
to say nothing of his life of Sir John Eliot and other solid 
contributions, some of them already glanced at, to the 
history of England in the seventeenth century, or of his 
agreeable essays on Steele and Defoe, Foote and Churchill, 
John Forster may be long read and remembered. But 
probably very few of my readers know even the name of 
John Robertson, the other journalistic friend of Carlyle, to 
whom he gave me an introduction simultaneously with that 
to Forster, and who, though then in far from flourishing 
circumstances, showed me some active kindness. Mostly 
forgotten if he now be, Robertson was at one time a stirring 
man in the periodical and newspaper press of London. A 
Scotchman, and like Carlyle bred for the Scottish Church, 
he also like Carlyle broke loose from it, and found a fitful 
literary career in London. He was a vigorous and vivid 
writer and talker, and in time became a prominent political 
contributor to the great Whig organ of those days, the 
Morning Chronicle. From his antecedents he had a know- 
ledge, rare among London journalists, of Scottish ecclesias- 
tical affairs, and it proved useful to him at a time when the 
controversy which led to the disruption of the Kirk (and in 
which he strenuously supported the anti-patronage cause) 
was growing very lively. On this account he was person- 
ally introduced to Lord Melbourne, then Prime Minister, 
who declared that his peace of mind was much less dis- 
turbed by the Chartist movement than by “that d—d 
Scotch Kirk,” as he called it in his usual imprecatory 
fashion. Robertson’s talents and political ardour procured 
him an intimacy with several distinguished literary Liberals, 
among them Bulwer (or Bulwer Lytton) and John Stuart 
Mill, whose biographer intimates that Robertson’s “ impetus 
and suggestiveness in conversation drew out Mill, who 
never talked better than he did with him.” Robertson 
had much to tell me of Bulwer, in whom he had dis- 
covered a goodness of heart for which few of the famous 
novelist’s literary contemporaries gave him credit. Among 
other and less commendable traits which Robertson re- 
ported to me was Bulwer’s fondness for personal metamor- 
phoses, so to speak. One day he would appear in black 
from top to toe, with a dark-complexioned visage to match. 
Another day he would be all brown, and on a third he 
would be all in white, with blonde hair and a fair com- 
plexion lighted up by rouge ! 
Robertson’s intimacy with John Stuart Mill gained him 
a position which made him for a time a man of some im- 
portance in London literature, but of which circumstances 
had deprived him several years before my acquaintance with 
him. That munificent Radical and free-thinking barcnet, 
Sir William Molesworth, having founded the London Review 
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—of which Carlyle faintlg but fruitlessly hoped to be made 
the editor—after a time bought the Wesiminster, and from 
his fusion of the two sprang the London and Westminster 
Review. In afew years Molesworth grew wearied of the 
steady drain upon his purse for the support of the un- 
profitable periodical. It was then that, as recorded in his 
Autobiography, Mill, to his cost, was induced to purchase 
the London and Westminster, “mainly,” he says, “in 
reliance on the representations of a young Scotchman of 
the name of Robertson, who had some ability and informa- 
tion, much industry, and an active, scheming head full of 
devices for making the review more saleable.” Among 
the proofs of ability which Robertson had given were 
articles on Shakespeare and Bacon contributed to Sir 
William Molesworth’s London Review. Robertson was 
appointed assistant-editor, but during Mill’s proprietorship 
(1837-40) he appears to have been very much its acting- 
editor, and inflated by the authority which he was allowed 
to wield, he gave a good deal of offence to contributors in 
esse and in posse. Carlyle, one of whose contributions to the 
London and Westminster was the well-known article on Sir 
Walter Scott (1838), writes at this time of the wane 
of his intimacy with Mill, whose “ editor,” he adds 
“one Robertson, a burly Aberdeen Scotchman of seven 
and twenty, full of laughter, vanity, pepticity and hope, 
amuses me considerably more” than Mill himself. Robert- 
son was very soon to yield Carlyle anything but amusement. 
According to Mr. Froude, in the December of 1838 Car- 
lyle had agreed with Mill to write for the review an article 
on Cromwell. Mill went abroad, and Robertson, who was 
left in undisputed command, informed Carlyle that he need 
not troublehimself to write about Cromwell, as he himself 
intended to do Cromwell. Carlyle’s indignation was great. 
He broke off at once his connection with the London and 
Westminster, and began to study Cromwell’s life and times 
as the subject of a possible book. Robertson’s article 
appeared in the London and Westminster for October, 1839, 
in which was also published, perhaps to soothe Carlyle, 
John Sterling’s glowing eulogium on him, referred to in a 
previous chapter. What is very noticeable in Robertson’s 
article, though neither Mr. Froude nor any one else has 
noticed it, is that it was the first distinct and emphatic 
attempt made in the literature of that generation to vindi- 
cate Cromwell in all his doings, especially in his expulsion 
of the Long Parliament, which even Forster had strenuously 
protested against—and Robertson’s Liberalism was quite as 
“advanced” as Forster’s. Some seven years elapsed after 
the publication of Robertson’s really able and eloquent 
article before the appearance of Carlyle’s great work on 
Cromwell. To Robertson, therefore, belongs the merit, and 
he was not at all backward in claiming it, of being an earlier 
and thorough-going vindicator of Cromwell. 

Ignorant of the genesis of Robertson’s article, the story 
of which was first told by Mr. Froude, I unwittingly 
spoke in praise of it to Carlyle. ‘I never read his 
trash,” Carlyle replied. ‘I thought it very beautiful,” 
Mrs. Carlyle remarked, a verdict on Robertson’s article 
much just: ‘han her husband’s, if his could be called 
a verdict on an article which he had not read. ‘ Robert- 
son,” Carlyle rejoined, “could not form a coherent image 
of anything.” ‘The subject of Robertson being thus 


broached, Carlyle spoke of a letter which had appeared in 
some London newspaper, addressed to the then Duke of 
Buccleuch, and signed “John Robertson, Reform Club.” 
In all likelihood it was an indignant effusion provoked by 
the Duke’s refusal of a site for a projected Free Kirk on 
one of his Scottish estates. Carlyle gave a long, loud, and 
scornful laugh at the juxtaposition of the Duke of Buccleuch 
and “John Robertson, Reform Club.” To my unsophisti- 
cated mind there seemed nothing to laugh at. The matter 
was one either of fact or of argument, and in neither case 
could its rights or its wrongs be in any way affected 
by the relative social positions of the many-acred Duke 
of Buccleuch and “ John Robertson,” who could only hail 
from the “ Reform Club.” During the first week of April, 
1848—one of great excitement in London—I saw Robert- 
son for the last time, as he was just stepping out of that 
Reform Club, a particular parade of his membership of 
which had excited Carlyle’s contemptuous merriment. He 
was on his way to attend a meeting of the Chartist Con- 
vention then in session, organising the ‘ demonstration ” of 
the famous roth of April, the prospect of which, following 
as it did on the French Revolution of the preceding 
Febriary, was viewed by the higher and middle classes with 
great and, as it proved, with needless apprehension. When 
I told Carlyle of my meeting with Robertson, he said, 
“Robertson ought to go into the Chartist movement and 
make it respectable,” for Carlyle was then, though only for 
the time being, in a rather revolutionary mood, as will be 
told more amply in a future chapter. Robertson did not go 
into the movement with that or any other result, and, without 
his aid, most of what was essential in the “ People’s Charter” 
has since been conceded, or is now being accepted by 
Respectability in high places. Of Robertson subsequently 
little or nothing was seen or heard in public. Later in 
life he made, I believe, a good marriage, and “ lived happy 
ever afterwards.” An interesting correspondence between 
him and Mill relating to the conduct of the London and 
Westminster was published, with elucidations, by Robert- 
son’s daughter in the number of the Atlantic Monthly for 
the January of the present year. 

While Carlyle, as has been told, practically aided me to 
start on my enforced journey into the wilderness, he be- 
stowed on me several monitions. One of his most 
emphatic warnings was against literary vanity. “In litera- 
ture a man can do nothing worth doing until he has killed 
his vanity.” More appropriate than warnings against 
indulgence in a vanity which from the nature of the case 
could not then exist, was an admonition which doubtless he 
thought to be needed: ‘“ Avoid hypochondria, pride, and 
gloom : they are a waste of faculty.” On anything like 
over-fastidiousness in regard to the nature of the literary 
employment offered to a beginner, he expressed himself 
forcibly: “A man is an indestructible fragment of the 
universe, but, if he wishes to live, he must not be nice.” 
Of deeper import and more lasting value was the wise 
advice not to mistake “the shriek of self-love ” for the voice 
of conscience. And so I sallied forth into the wide world, 
fortified by Carlyle’s oral monitions, who added, among 
others, these written words of encouragement: “ The heart 
that remained true to itself never yet found this big universe 
finally faithless to it.” ® 
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as a sort of law of nature that 
the boy who does well at school or college can never suc- 
ceed in creative literature. Success is open to him in other 
fields) He may become “a potent voice ‘in Parliament,” 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Prime Minister, a Judge, 
a Bishop. But from original work of high rank in prose 
or verse, he is debarred, whether by his nature or by his 
habits. Why it should be so, nobody professes quite to 
understand. It may be that distinction in prescribed tasks, 
while it means a qualification to serve the Commonwealth 
in Church or State, argues a docility of disposition un- 
favourable to the development of striking character, your 
interesting man of letters being always more or less of a 
rebel against tradition. Or it may be that spontaneity, the 
impulse to free adventure, is broken by successful task- 
work, and the boy’s energies directed into ruts from which 
he neither can nor cares to enfranchise himself. Or it may 
simply be that from the first the man of genius is so absorbed 
in his own proper enjoyments, so overpoweringly engaged 
in that process of ‘‘ making himself” to which he was born, 
that without knowing it he has no time to spare for the or- 
dinary routine. There is room for great variety of speculation 
in the matter, but the fact itself is commonly supposed to be 
beyond question. In this, however, as in many other 
things, Nature is more various than category-ridden man is 
apt to conclude. It is probably not necessary that a boy 
should be a “Greek dunce” in order to be an original 
novelist or poet. The unhappy dux may take heart of 
grace from the example of “ Q.” 


“ Well has his fair achievement shown 
A worthy meed may yet be won.” 


Mr. Quiller-Couch—I suppose we may name him—took 
his First Class in Moderations in due course at Oxford, and 
was a lecturer in Classics to his College for some time after 
taking his degree. Yet, while still under thirty, he has 
written many stories that have a marked individuality, and 
are certainly far from lacking in force and variety of 
invention. 

I have, indeed, seen it suggested that Mr. Couch hitherto 
has always seemed to be imitating somebody, and that this 
is the result of his academic training. This has never 
struck myself, and I am inclined to think that in those 
whom it does strike, theory is the mother of observation. 
In one sense every young writer is an imitator. No man 
can escape from the fashions and traditions of his time, and 
even new fashions are developments from old. If stories 
of adventure had not been in fashion, “Q.” would probably 
not have made his first essay with ‘Dead Man’s Rock’; 
and he has written short stories probably not because of 
any inborn necessity to express himself in this form, but for 
the simple reason that short stories were in demand. But 
we do not call a story-teller an imitator unless he follows 
some model closely in the plan of his story, or the turn of 
his incidents or his characters, or his vein of reflection on 
life. In these or any other particulars he may take as many 
hints as he pleases from his predecessors without forfeiting 
his claim to originality, so long as the composition as 


a whole yields an impression of power and freshness. 
And “Q.’s” stories, to my mind, are thoroughly 


organic growths, developed from within with a life 


of their own that assimilates completely whatever 
it incorporates. Thus Caleb Trotter, in ‘Troy Town,’ 
might be said, on the ground of certain superficial 
resemblances, to be an imitation of Sam Weller. He 
stands to his simple-minded master, Mr. Fogo, very much 
in the same relation as Sam Weller to Mr. Pickwick, and 
he has some of Sam’s tricks of phrase. But Caleb de- 
velops under his creator’s hand till he becomes an indi- 
viduality as distinct from Sam Weller as Sam Weller is from 
Corporal Trim or Corporal Trim from Tom Pipes. Even 
the strange local tales in dialect which “ Q.” puts into Caleb 
Trotter’s mouth, and which have a certain appearance of 
deliberate manufacture, are perfectly in character, and help 
to fill out our impression of Caleb as a Devonian Sam 
Weller, as distinctively rural as Sam is Cockney. The 
“astonishing history” of Troy as a whole may have 
been suggested by Mr. Stevenson’s ‘ Dynamiter,’ but the epic 
or episode is complete in itself, and how unlike to Mr. 
Stevenson in the breadth of its farcical humour, the homely 
tenderness of its touches of pathos, and the spacious 
ingenuity of its invention: It is possible that but for Mr. 
Stevenson one motive to the inception of ‘ The Splendid 
Spur’ might have been wanting, but the story as a whole 
breathes an atmosphere of romance, “an ampler ether, a 
diviner air,” into which Mr. Stevenson, careful, cautious, 
and sure-footed artist as he is, and delightful companion in 
his own fields, has never ventured. Delia is Di Vernon, 
perhaps, but with a difference in her transmigration, Di 
Vernon’s daughter or cousin-german rather than herself. 
So, if Mr. Couch had never read Tolstoi, he might never 
have described the battle of Stamford Heath as he has done ; 
but it is not a servile, mechanical imitation—the stir of 
genuinely realised life is there. 

Again, Mr. Couch is manifestly much indebted in the 
structure of his stories to French originals. But the debt is 
only for externals ; in substance he is as thoroughly English 
as Fielding or Smollett. He is obviously widely read, and 
takes a hint of framework or situation’ where he finds it, but 
the stuff that he pours into the mould is kisown. The 
sketch, for example, with which the volume of ‘ Noughts 
and Crosses’ opens, “The Omnibus,” has the same 
framework with one of the sketches in M. Paul 
Bourget’s ‘ Nouveaux Pastels,’ entitled “Un Humble.” 
Both start from the same situation, a crowded omnibus 
with only one vacant place left, into which drops 
the subject of the sketch. But how different the 
two pictures: the bustling, over-driven, drudging itiner- 
ant professor whom the Frenchman draws with conde- 
scending, half-contemptuous pity, and the fresh boy from the 
country, bound for the sea, leaving home for the first time. 
Very different, also, is the reception of the two by their 
fellow passengers, truly enough conceived in both cases, 
but very different in spirit. No better illustration could 
be given of what Mr. Couch owes to French example 
and what he owes to English blood and tradition; ‘he 
execution is French in its force and bDrillia:y ad 
economy of touch, but the substance is English to the 
core, 
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He is a realist, in the sense of being a close observer of 
the “human document.” No young writer nowadays can 
be otherwise. The age demands it, and the critics insist 
upon it. But what a man sees in life depends upon the 
eyes that he brings, and the informing spirit behind them. 
‘We receive but what we give, and “ Q.” gives a decided sym- 
pathy with the generous emotions. He is as far as possible 
removed from the pessimistic or cynical observer, whose 
eye is fascinated by the mean and sordid elements in that 
“ extraordinarily cunning as well as selfish animal” called 
man, including woman under the generic name. If there is 
a good point in a character otherwise base, he has no con- 
stitutional repugnance to putting it on record. This 
tendency in him has become more marked in his short 
stories and sketches, which are often nothing but elucida- 
tions and expositions of heroic elements in unlikely com- 
binations. But from the first it was noticeable. Simon 
Colliver in that prodigal invention of strange horrors, ‘ Dead 
Man’s Rock,’ is a very spirited study of the devil incarnate, 
but even towards him the author shows a certain relenting 
tenderness at the end ; he is let down softly into idiocy, and 
a motive for his conduct is suggested that makes him half- 
human. In ‘Troy Town’ the unlicked cub Sam Buzza, a 
careful study from disagreeable nature, is not allowed to 
disappear till the good-nature latent in the depths of his 
being is brought to the surface. Nor can we say that Mr. 
Couch outrages truth to nature in these concessions to the 
beautiful : they are just as realistic as the unpleasant traits 
in his personages. It is quite as likely as not that he had a 
‘document ” for that surprising occurrence in “The Omni- 
bus,” where he makes a matrimonial agent sympathise with 
forlorn boyhood to the extent of two half-crowns. Even the 
matrimonial agent has a tear for pity and a hand for charity 
now and then. It may be rash in a negotiator to calculate 
upon it, but the novelist should not ignore it, if his aim is to 
show human life as it is. We often encounter such pleasant 
surprises in Mr. Couch’s pictures of life, and they are none 
the less realistic as long as he takes such care as he does to 
observe the proportions of good and bad in his characters. 
As an observer he seems to have taken for his guide the 
principle set forth in Wordsworth’s Prelude :— 


“ Nature for all conditions wants not power 
To consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 
The outside of her creatures, and to breathe 


Grandeur upon the very humblest face 
Of human life.” 


Observing the world in this spirit, Mr. Couch finds 
“something divine ” ‘even in such an abject specimen of 
humanity as ‘‘ These-an-that,” the subject of one of his 
‘ Noughts and Crosses.’ It is well that this kind of realism 
should not go without [its /artistic expression in literature, 
and of recent years it has found no such powerful exponent 
as Mr. Couch. This sympathy with the generous emotions 
is one of his most marked qualities, but looking back upon 
his work as a whole, its breadth of feeling, opulence of in- 
vention, and mastery of expression, there is no man of his 
age of whom greater things may more confidently be 
expected. 


W. Minto. 


A TALK WITH MR. QUILLER-COUCH—* Q.” 
By RAYMOND BLATHWAVT. 


OR so trenchant a critic, so vigorous a story-teller, so 
experienced a person, Mr. Quiller-Couch struck me 
as being a very remarkably young man. Tall, pleasant- 
looking, quiet, and unassuming, he at first gives one the idea 
of being a country gentleman at his ease, more at home on 
the moor or the river than a dweller in cities and a wielder 
of the pen of so ready a writer as he has proved himself to 
be. Nor, indeed, is such an impression very far from 
correct, for he told me, after a few minutes, that he detested 
London, and always longed to be back in his native 
Cornwall. 

We plunged into a discussion on the art of criticism. 

“‘ To speak the truth,” said Mr. Couch, “I don’t profess 
to be a critic ; I infinitely prefer fiction. But as a critic, and — 
as a writer of fiction, too, I must throw in my lot with 
W. D. Howells, and frankly say that I dislike anonymous 
criticism exceedingly. Howells perhaps goes too far in say- 
ing that English criticism is ill-natured. In the bulk it is 
fair ; it is ill-mannered rather than ill-natured. You see, a 
critic feels he can say things he would not say if his articles 
were signed. This perhaps tends to undue licence on the 
part of certain men.” 

“ But how do you justify the existence of the critic at all, 
Mr. Couch?” I asked. 

“ Well,” he replied, with a smile, “the only justification for 
his existence is that criticism is a branch of the art of enjoy- 
ment. He tells the people what they are to enjoy. But 
it is not therefore necessary to blackguard a man. 
No, I don’t think it is possible to ‘ train’ critics; we 
cannot establish a ‘ critical’ college, or hold ‘ critical’ exams. 
for professional critics. The question is not Does 4e find 
enjoyment in his work ? so much as Do other people enjoy it ? 
‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.’ Howells starts 
with @ priori notions about ‘ruth being the first necessity for 
art, and then in this notion he condemns writers. Now, I 
maintain that you can’t stick to the dead level of truth. The 
artist sees simply or melodramatically according as he has 
simplicity or melodrama in the back of his eye. Jane Austen 
is true, and Charles Reade is true, and yet there is no 
similarity between ‘ Pride and Prejudice’ and ‘ The Cloister 
and the Hearth.’ There is room for all. The test of an 
artist’s truth is his strength.” 

“With these decided views, Mr. Couch, I should on 
like to know what you think is the general trend of English 

fiction to-day ?” 

‘‘ Well,” was the reply, ‘‘ we are beginning to see the truth 
of realism. ‘There is more representation of life, and less 
presentation. All this involves an attitude of humility 
towards nature and the great facts of life. Take Hardy, for 
instance. See how true he is. In one of his books he tells 
us he knows what kind of tree it is he is walking under at 
night, merely by the sound the wind makes rustling through 
the leaves. There is an indication of humble study of 
nature. Look at that picture of Alfred Parsons,” continued 
Mr. Couch, for I may mention that at the moment we were 
seated in Mr. Parsons’ studio, “‘ look at that picture of Par- 
sons, and see how true it is to nature. Look at those trees, 
the sunlight on that upland, the massing of those clouds on 
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the horizon. That is nature. Hardy and Parsons are won- 
derfully alike in that respect. But still, whilst you must 
represent, you can’t get rid of presentation, as Howells urges 
must be done. A writer cannot get away from himself. 
I believe myself in no general statement. Each man 
brings forth his own work, and the critics must find this 
out.” 

“ Realism undoubtedly is in the air, Mr. Couch ; but now 
in whom do you think the spirit of the age is most developed 
—who most readily respond to it, men or women ?” 

“Oh!” he at once replied, ‘‘men; they are far more in 
touch with the age and its requirements. Take Meredith, 
for instance. No man, or woman either, has made us so 
thoroughly understand women as he has done, and /hat is 
the great test of a novelist. Tolstoi’s ‘War and Peace’ is 
the biggest novel ever written as yet. But Meredith is the 
greatest amongst the English writers. He is so far ahead in 
his ideas of women and what they want.” 

I frankly confessed my barbarity, and told Mr. Couch I 
could not understand Meredith sufficiently to appreciate 
him as he deserved. My host complimented me on my 
outspokenness. 

“ Well,” he said, “as a matter of fact, I think only one or 
two artists can really understand him. These advanced 
views of his have really retarded him more than the difficul- 
ties of his style. Hardy and Meredith understand women 
better than any one else, though both Henry James and 
Howells are very careful students of women also.” 

“ And now for a few moments’ chat about your own charm- 
ing books, Mr. Quiller-Couch.” 

“Ah! what shall I say? Well, to begin with, I consider 
‘Noughts and Crosses’ the only one to which I attach 
any real value. My next important work will be, I hope, 
a continuation of the work I began there. The idea in 
that book is that of general charity towards all. Especially 
is that the case in the little sketch I call ‘These and That,’ 
in which the man forgives his unfaithful wife. This the 
critics say is weak—no heroism. It is true to life, though. 
Most of these sketches,” said Mr. Couch, as he took the 
book down, “are from life, and are founded on something I 
saw in Cornwall. I have studied these poor people well. 
Yes, I thoroughly agree with Hardy that that class of 
society is infinitely fresher, more human, and more romantic 
_ than the little peddling grocer brought up in the Family 
Herald. The lower middle classes are in a transition 
state of culture. We can do nothing with them. 
In the ‘Splendid Spur’ I depict this world as a great tilt- 
ing ground, in which I endeavour to teach self-reliance to 
all. But I am not much interested in the story of adven- 
ture. I much prefer the serious novel.” 

“ And what do you think, Mr. Couch, of the remarkable 
advent of the Young Man in recent production of fic- 
tion ?” 

“I don’t know that the Young Man is altogether respon. 
sible for the best work of late years, or I might almost say, 
months. Last year alone was remarkable for the tremendous 
spurt in fiction. How can people say that the vogue of the novel 
ison the wane? Look at ‘ Our Conquerors,’ ‘The Scapegoat,” 
‘Tess,’ ‘ The Little Minister.’ It is wonderful. And quite 
as remarkable it is to notice the manner in which we are 
getting out of the old conventional groove. To transplant 


a bad French convention and to defy Mudie, as a year or 
two ago people were inclined to do, is not good art, nor is it 
realism. But to produce splendid originality and a clean, 
healthy realism is to promulgate a new gospel. The out- 
look is very bright.” 

“And yet,” I replied, “ ‘The Hansom Cab’ has not yet: 
driven away from us.” 

“Well, no,” said Mr. Couch, with a quizzical shake of the 
head, “‘ The Hansom Cab’ tradition will be always with 
us, because the Great Big Public is always with us. No- 
body can elevate taste, only art. We shall never educate 
Genteel Philistia. But not all of us live in Philistia, thank 
goodness.” 


FAC-SIMILE LETTERS. 
I.— Ruskin AND EMERSON. 


|b egrene this heading we propose to give from time 
to time fac-simile letters of permanent literary 
interest. 
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ILSE FRAPAN. 


Amos her own countrymen Ilse Frapan has already 

made good her claim to an enduring place in 
literature. But here, though her works now begin to figure 
‘in Mr. Mudie’s catalogue, she is as yet known only to the 
few students of German who manage to keep abreast of 
living writers. 

Her home is Hamburg, an unlikely field, it might be 
thought, from which to reap a harvest of rich quality. For, 
asin Heine’s day, Hamburg still stands out among the cities 
of Germany as, above all things, a;commercial centre, whose 
inhabitants, after using much high ability upon the making 
of money, are wont to find their main recreation in the 
most material forms of expenditure. Yet Ilse Frapan’s 
happiest efforts have been inspired within the walls of her 
native town. 

Up to the present time, as though overpowered by the 
abundance of her material, and unwilling to let any frag- 
ment of it slip through her fingers, she has worked on a 
small canvas and along many lines. The four or five years 
of her literary activity have brought forth a picture gallery 
surprisingly various. Her stories seldom recall one another, 
and never suggest that either special circumstances or 
limitations of temperament have restricted her survey of 
life. This many-sidedness is, perhaps, what one notes as 
her most distinctive feature. The various sameness that 
marks the gifted writer of whom a recent notice appeared 
in these pages, Miss Mary E. Wilkins, does not characterise 
her German sister of the craft. Ilse Frapan would be less 
easily identified in her work. 

Her mind is emphatically of the objective order. Strong 
currents of opinion, prejudice, and ingrained association 
neither ruffle’ its surface nor, on the other hand, tinge her 
language with an ineffaceable glow. She has a penetrating 
eye, a lively sense of humour, and—save for geographical 
barriers—all earthly experience might be grist to her mill. 
If her workmanship suggests any direct influence from 
without, it is, as in the case of Daudet, that of Charles 
Dickens, whom in her youth she studied with passionate 
devotion, and whose death she mourned fasting and in a 
darkened room. One reads his attraction for her by the 
light of her own tender sympathy with obscure and hard- 
pressed toilers, a sympathy which finds touching expression 
in such masterpieces as ‘ Der Fleetenkieker’ (The Refuse- 


hunter) and ‘ Die beiden Eulen’ (The Two Owls). 


A volume, entitled ‘ Zwischen Elbe und Alster,’ contains 
some of Ilse Frapan’s finest work. ‘ Altmodische Leute’ 
(Old-fashioned Folk), a flawless little gem, describes the 
sort of blight that is for the time being cast upon the 
household of two mutually adoring pairs of twins by the 
accidental intrusion of an unsympathetic outsider. The 
circumstances of the twins are philistine enough ; but by 
subtlest touches one is made to feel the world of difference 
that lies between their homely level of refinement and the 
new-comer’s intrinsic, though nowise brutal, vulgarity. One 
breathes a sigh of real relief when the fatal rock, that must 
have meant shipwreck to four, if not five, lives, is at length 

afely passed. An English version of this story and of 
one other will, we understand, shortly be brought out by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin in his Pseudonym Library series, 


In ‘ Uns Ida’ we have a thrilling, all but tragic, episode 
out of a fishmonger’s life, told with so rare an art that no 
suggestion of squalor for one moment diverts the mind 
from the deep pathos of the situation. Yet the picture is 
highly realistic. 

Detail sometimes falls away altogether when the writer 
pierces with a single thrust to the very core of her subject. 
In ‘ Die Liebe ist gerettet’ (Love is Rescued), for instance, 
from first to last no accessory is introduced, and scarcely a 
word of description. An ugly human act is flung at us— 
the repudiation of his marriage bond, after twenty wedded 
years, by a man morbidly yearning to be faithful to the now 
dead object of his real devotion. Ilse Frapan scarcely 
indicates her own judgment in the matter. We are left to 
digest the facts, and philosophize upon them as we will. 

Throughout her writings she demands the active co-opera- 
tion of the reader ; and on such as are unwilling to perform 
their part, she may possibly fail to exert her most potent 
charm. She never stops to point a moral or criticise the 
creatures of her fancy, or even to tell us very precisely how 
they look. There they are, like real men and women in the 
world, to be lived with, and liked or disliked in varying 
degrees according to our individual temperament. She fur- 
nishes us with abundant data whereon to form our opinion, 
but lends no directing hand. Of an unmitigated scoundrel 
in ‘ Die Last’ (The Burden), we read that he takes pleasure 
in growing flowers. But we are not asked to regard this 
trait as an indication of better possibilities in his nature ; 
indeed, the plants in his room are crowded together with 
evidence of his tawdry and worthless disposition. The 
writer stands calmly aloof. Perhaps, while heightening her 
artistic power, this aloofness prevents her from establishing 
the closest of bonds with her reader. She has no words of 
counsel to give us, no mottoes to head the chapters of our 
life. Yet we never, in her company, cease to be keenly 
conscious of a warm and generous nature ; and though she 
affords no direct proof of strong prejudices regarding her 
persons of the drama, we realise that she speaks from the 
heart when she writes : 


“Dies kraftige lieben und hassen 
Bin ich! und das sollt ihr mir lassen.” 


Dialect enters largely into many of the stories. With 
those that play in Hamburg this is inevitable, for its citizens 
habitually speak a language peculiar to themselves, educated 
people even employing many words that would be Greek to 
the townsfolk of Berlin or Frankfort. Ilse Frapan possesses" 
her local tongue perfectly enough to poke fun at a would-be 
adept in its use—a worthy doctor who is ambitious to 
strengthen the confidence of his patients by addressing 
them in accents familiar to their ear. But dialects have 
evidently a special interest for her; she has made herself 
equally at home with that of South Germany, where several _ 
years of her later life have been spent. It is there that she 
has laid the scene of a particularly lovely story, ‘ Was Gottes 
wille ist,’ in which, curiously enough, occurs a situation that 
Miss Wilkins has also hit upon in her ‘ On the Walpole Road.’ - 
In both cases the heroine has drifted into a hopelessly un- 
satisfying engagement, has seen no way to cancel it, and » 
actually stands at the very altar before she can nerve herself to 
try for liberty.» The two methods ofytreatment are highly 
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characteristic. One feels sure that the somewhat austere New 
England writer would not have cared to tell her tale had 
her heroine not forced herself, from a stern sense of duty, to 
swallow the bitter pill of a loveless marriage. Ilse Frapan, 
without shocking our sensibilities or violating any canon of 
true art, finds a more joyous way out of the dilemma. 

It is chiefly with pictures of life in the working-classes 
that she has hitherto concerned herself. They are real 
working-folk her men and women, not figures for the stage. 
In the case of a Dickens or a Balzac, great familiarity, wide 
acquaintance, with the lives of the masses do not excite sur- 
prise. Their possession of such knowledge demands no 
explanation. But women of gentle upbringing have little 
chance to come by it; less even, we fancy, in Germany 
than over here. Ilse Frapan has either had opportunities 
not generally open to her sex, or there must be in her that 
same intuitive faculty which enabled George Eliot to pro- 
duce her memorable ale-house scene without having ever 
had personal experience of the thing itself. Probably, 
indeed, this power is part of the equipment of great artists, 
to whose penetrating vision the outer trappings of class 
distinctions and other such superficial differences cease to 
oppose barriers. Like the god-friended heroes of old, they 
may in all security attempt tasks over which less privileged 
mortals would be doomed to fail. 

In her occasional scenes from a more easy-living section 
of society, Ilse Frapan at times recalls the magician 
Tourgueneff, who with a dozen words can flash before us the 
texture of a mind, its very atmosphere. One thinks of him 
in ‘Die beiden Eulen’ during a momentary interview 
between a “poor devil” of divine unselfishness and some 
well-groomed clerks in a counting-house. We know those 
clerks to their depths when, after a minute, we leave them 
and return into the street. And again in ‘ Am Feenteich’ 
(At the Fairy Pond), a mere sentence, a passing breath of 
wind, seems to give us the feel of life in the grand suburban 
mansion where the story plays. 

The authoress’s numerous friends and admirers await with 
anxious interest a more important work than any that has 
yet issued from her pen. She is known to be now engaged 
upon her first real novel ; its appearance is looked for in the 
coming autumn. 


A BOOKMAN’S RAMBLES. 
To the Editor of THE BooKMAN. 

Sirn,—The many names of William Brighty Rands can- 
not have been all forgotten. As “ Henry Holbeach,” 
“Matthew Browne,” ‘the author of Lilliput Levee,” 
“ George Peard,” etc., etc., he did much remarkable work, 
but his own name, so far as I can ascertain, he used but 


twice on a title page. After years of search I procured the 


other day, at the modest price of two shillings, the first of 
these books. It is entitled ‘The Frost upon the Pane: A 
Christmas Story, edited by W. B. Rands,’ and was published 
in 1854 by Messrs. W. and F.G. Cash. It does not belong 
to the numerous family of commonplace little stories neatly 
and prettily told; the construction is very irregular ; but 
there are distinct traces of originality and grace. In the 
preface a sequel is half promised relating to ‘ poor Desard 
the artist,” but it was never published ; and the other volume 


which bears Mr. Rands’ name is an edition of Bloomfield, 
with a life ofthe author. This I have hitherto failed to 
find. I am fairly familiar with his early signed contributions 
to Zaitand other defunct magazines, and hope to have 
ready by-and-by some account of his literary career. 

Collectors of Richard Jefferies have been very busy of: 
late, a few copies of his pamphlets having come into the 
market. Of these the rarest is ‘Suez-ide,’ published by 
Messrs. Snow in 1876. Only one copy of this book was 
known to my informant, and it had gone,to America, price 
43 38 The least rare is ‘Jack Brass, Emperor of 
England,’ which you can have for about £2 10s. I know 
one London secondhand bookseller who sold this to 
another for 1s. 6d. The purchaser sold it to a third 
bookseller for £2 5s., and he disposed of it to a customer 
for £3. Jefferies’ ‘ Memoir of the Goddards in North Wilts,’ 
issued by Coate, of Swindon, in 1873, at 1s., is now very 
scarce. Mr. Edwards, of Marylebone, has, I believe, sold 
about half-a-dozen copies of this book. A very few pros- 
pectuses of a history of Swindon, which Jefferies meant to 
publish at rs. 6d., have been preserved, and sell at 5s. In 
it he promises to narrate among other things “the early 
state and growth of dissent.” 

But the most interesting of these early publications is the 
little book on ‘ Reporting, Editing, and Authorship,’ which 
he issued in 1873 at 1s., and which now sells at £3. 

Mr. Besant, in his otherwise excellent eulogy of Richard 
Jefferies, has shown unwonted blindness in missing 
the merits of this little treatise on journalism. It has 
strong marks of individuality, and there is much pre- 
science in the following: “ A great paper is like a Jesuit 
society—it has spies everywhere. Leading articles in 
such papers are not the opinions of a single man, but 
the expression of opinion gathered from a wide circle 
of influential persons, hence their effect in shaping 
public views. The principal rule in editing a paper 
is to insist on every line being readable. The public 
want no solid cleverness, no prosy compilations, how- 
ever good in their object. They require amusement.” His 
remarks on the taste of the public in novels are also worth 
quoting. “At this day that taste is leaving the natural, and 
fast drifting towards the artificial and the ultra-extraordinary 
both in sentiment and incident. In this the public has a 
strong plea, All the plain sentiments of love, all the ordi- 
nary plots, are familiar to the veriest school-girl now in this 
period of cheap literature. Something fresh is wanted. 
After the weary routine of business, its excitement without 
sentiment ; after even labouring in a good and high and truly 
intellectual cause ; after the railway rattle and dust of life, 
it is an inexpressible relief to many minds to peruse a novel 
that amuses them, with something original, startling, out of 
the common in its action, deed, and thought. We know so 
much now, we are so used up, we need something new.” 

An entertaining work which I picked up the other day 
at Mr. Hill’s in Booksellers’ Row (3s. 6d.) is the 
‘Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds,’ written by 
himself. Reynolds was a more or less successful writer of 
comedies. It is a lively book throughout, but to me its 


_ chief interest was in what it tells of the Della Cruscan 


school, a subject on which it is so difficult to find first-hand 
information. Topham and Merry are sketched in the volume. 
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The former, I believe, was the inventor of the name “ Della 
Crusca,” though it was first affixed to some verses by the 
second. 

In Guildford I bought recently a first edition of 
George Macdonald’s ‘Alec Forbes of Howglen,’ three 
volumes, 3s. 6d. In the same shop was a copy of the first 
cheap edition of ‘Wuthering Heights,’ priced 5s. I found 
it in London two days after marked 9d. 

I shall be glad to receive catalogues from second-hand 
booksellers.—Yours, etc., Craupius CLEAR. 


THE BOOKSELLERS’ TRADE DINNER. 


A very large and representative gathering of the members 
and friends of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution dined 
together at the Holborn Restaurant on Saturday evening, 
March roth. This was the third dinner of the kind, and 
was a most pleasant reunion of London publishers and 
booksellers, many of the best known members of the country 
trade, and some distinguished men of letters. Mr. Frederick 
Macmillan presided, and in proposing the toast of “ Litera- 
ture and Science” took occasion to controvert the prevalent 
notion that an unknown author stood no chance. He stated 
that his own firm had published twenty-two works during 
the past year whose authors were previously unknown, 
these being a selection from 373 MSS., each of which had 
been read and made the subject of a careful written report. 
He thought publishers were too anxious to discover an 
unknown Dickens or Thackeray to allow much chance of a 
genius being long unrecognised. Canon Ainger responded 
for Literature. He modestly disclaimed any right to do so, 
for literature had been, as it were, but a parenthesis in his 
life, but it had been an unfailing solace and delight. He 
made a humorous allusion to the discount system as illus- 
trated in the case of a shilling selection from the works of a 
great poet which he had edited. The public demanded to 
have it for ninepence—“ the too nimble ninepence ”—and 
he found that the bookseller tried to keep it out of sight in 
the remotest corner and the deepest dungeon on his 
premises. Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., briefly replied for 
Science. “Success to the Booksellers’ Provident Institu- 
tion ” was proposed by Mr. H. H. Hodgson, who stated 
that the funds were in a prosperous condition, and that a 
material increase had been directly traceable to the dinner 
of last year. Mr. Justin McCarthy was heartily greeted on 
rising to propose ‘‘ The Booksellers in Town and Country.” 
In a genial speech, which was greatly relished, he narrated 
some of his own experiences as a purchaser of cheap novels 
at second-hand bookstalls. He once had a parcel of these 
handed to him, of which the first was ‘The Wide, Wide 
World,’ and the last a novelof his own. He declined them 
all, and the bookseller said a gentleman so particular ought 
to try and write a novel himself. Mr. McCarthy told him 
he had done that too, and still was not satisfied. Mr. D. B. 
Friend, of Brighton, in responding for the country trade, 
glanced at the good old times when he bought a hundred 
of the guinea edition of Livingstone and other such books, 
and sold them all at full price. He thought they were 
greatly indebted to Messrs. Macmillan for introducing the 
net system, and to Messrs. Longman and others who had 
followed suit. He found the public quite willing to pay the 
net price, as he had said already in THe Bookman, if the 


price seemed a fair one. He suggested that some kind of . 


examination should be instituted for booksellers’ assistants 
to test their knowledge of books, so that a more intelligent 
interest in literature might be fostered in the trade. Mr. 
Friend’s capital speech was followed by one equally good 
from Mr. Norton Longman, who proposed the “ Visitors.” 
In doing so, he gave a humorous sketch of the visitors a 
publisher has to receive (particularly the pertinacious fair 
one) by way of contrast to the distinguished guests present 
that evening. Mr. Longman was glad to bear witness to 
the spirit of goodwill which animated the different sections 
of the trade, and was much cheered in the feeling reference 
which he made to the illness of Mr. Murray. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse responded in a brilliant speech, and a very successful 
meeting soon after came to a close. 


THE NET SYSTEM. 


We have been unable to print all the letters we have 
received on this subject, but have felt bound to find space for 
the following, as the experience of Mr. Collins (of Messrs. 
Cassell and Co.) is a valuable contribution to the discussion. 


Zo the Editor of Tut BOOKMAN. 


Dear S1r,—The existence and extension of the big dis- 
count system among booksellers, and the havoc it is making 
among the middle class in the trade, is so serious that any plan 
which appears likely to bring about a better state of things 
is worthy consideration. I have attentively read the letters 
which have appeared in THE Bookman, but in my opinion 
the proposed remedies all fall short of the mark, or are 
unworkable. In passing, it may be remarked that the 
system of giving discount on books for cash is by no means 
new in the book trade. I remember thirty-five years ago a 
bookseller in Exeter advertising 2d. in 1s. off for cash ; but 
I think Glasgow led the way some sixteen years since in 
offering 3d. off—and since then it has spread throughout 
the kingdom, and not for cash only, but many booksellers 
tell me they are compelled to allow it off credit also. The 
evil began, and has been carried on to its present excess, 
by competition among the booksellers themselves. 

Now in looking at the remedies proposed, it is somewhat 
startling to find that the proposers are all looking to the 
publishers for the removal of a ruinous system in the trade, 
which system they (the publishers) had nothing to do with 
in its beginning nor its continuance, and are in no wise 
responsible for. The picture is that of the trade sitting still 
with folded hands and doleful countenances, crying, “O 
publishers help us out of the bog!” The publishers may 
well reply with Hercules, “ Whip thy horses, and put thy 
shoulder to the wheel.” 

For what are the remedies proposed—chiefly the net 
system. This is all very well, but who is to enforce its 
general adoption, or continuance if adopted? Oh! the 
publishers, of course! and to do this all the publishers in 
the kingdom are expected to unite and work hand in hand 
—they are to constitute themselves both judge and jury as 
to offenders or supposed ones—they are to be open to 
receive all kinds of rumours and reports as to what their 
clients are doing in any town of the kingdom—they are 
somehow or other to investigate the truth of the reports— 
and if not true they are: safe to offend, and if true they are 
to cut off from their ledger a good customer of perhaps 
twenty or thirty years’ standing! All this is involved in the 
plans suggested of the netsystem. Now can any reasonable 
man expect such a plan to work? Whether it may in the 
millennium I won’t say, but it won’t work now. 

Given, however, that this system is in general use for a 
time, it would not destroy the spirit of keen competition. 
Gradually, pushing publishers would be offering some dis- 
count to induce sales, and as surely the cutting bookseller 
would be offering some discount to his customers—human 
nature would not be changed, and human nature would soon 
work round to the same point in the future it has reached in 
the past. 

Mr. D. B. Friend says, in referring to credit, which all 
established booksellers have to give to some extent, “ Per- 
haps, however, a more excellent way would be toadd 2d. in 
the 1s. to the net price if credit is given.” 

And Mr. A. Iredale boldly advocates an addition of 10 
per cent. for credit and trouble, adding, ‘‘ I would not hesi- 
tate to charge it.” 

Good—it’s easy to call spirits, etc., “ but will they come 
when you do call for them?” I ask again, “Is it work- 
able?” How many booksellers in the kingdom would ven- 
ture to add ro per cent. to their accounts? And if they 
did, would they get it? And if Mr. Iredale added 10 per 
cent. on a six months’ account, what would he add for 
eighteen months ? 

The only effectual remedy for the disease must, I appre- 
hend, begin and be applied where the disease began, viz., 
with the trade themselves. This would be accomplished by 
a Union or Guild of Booksellers in each town, agreeing to- 
gether to certain conditions as to the retail trade, after 
taking all the circumstances into consideration. I believe 
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in some large towns it is already so done, 2d. in 1s. being 
allowed strictly for cash on stock books at 2s. 6d. and up- 
wards, all below 2s. 6d. being sold at published price. Of 
course, the objection will be at once raised that such a 
union is impossible. Impossible, is it? Then, if it’s so in 
a provincial town, how, in the name of all that’s honest, can 
booksellers propose, or suppose it possible, among a// the 
publishers in the United Kingdom? It is asking, upon a 
gigantic scale, of others that which, on a very small scale, 
they will not do for themselves. 

The difficulty, however, I take it, is ‘aa so great as is 
imagined. Take any large town, and as a rule it will be 
found that the number of booksellers necessary to unite to- 
gether may be counted on the fingers of one hand, or, at all 
events, both. For the smaller booksellers and better class 
newsagents, who feel the pinch most severely, will hail any 
reasonable plan for returning to a fairer state of trade. The 
whole would be reduced to the formation of a mutual agree- 
ment between the few leading booksellers of the town— 
surely, if entered on in a right way, not an impossibility. If 
it be, then, for Heaven’s sake, don’t let them ask a similar 
thing of the whole publishing ‘world! The uniting together 
of the trade in self-defence is, I believe, the only solution of 
the difficulty; and this once done, advantages of many kinds 
would accrue from the Union. 

Apologising for occupying so much of your space, 

I am, yours truly, 
H. B. Coins. 


-“SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


‘New books, in order of demand, as sold between February 
and March 1 5th, 1892 


Lonpon, West Enp. 


1. Lecky’s History of the Eighteenth Century. Reissue. — 


(Longmans and Co.) 
2. Liddon. Sermons on Some Words of Christ. " (Long. 


mans and Co.) 
3. Recollections of a Happy Life. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) - 
4. J. M. Barrie. The Little Minister. Cheap editign,. 


(Cassell and Co.) 
5. G. Meredith. The Tragic Comedians. 
Clement Shorter. (Ward, Lock and Co.) | 
6. Florence Marryat. 
Farran and Co.) 


Lonpon, WEsT CenrRat. 
Grant Allen’s Daughter. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 
2. Barrie’s Little Minister. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
3- Lucy’s Faces and Places. 3s. 6d. (Henry.) 
4. Mill’s Realm of Nature. 5s. (Murray.) 
5. Flower’s The Horse. 2s. 6d. (K. Paul.) 
6. Bierce’s In the Midst of Life. 3s. 6d. 
(Chatto and Windus.) 
MANCHESTER. 
1. Barrie’s Little Minister. 
2. Besant’s Fifty Years Ago. 
3- Newbigging’s Lancashire Characters and Places. 
4. The Hundred Best Books. (Routledge.) 
5. Ashworth’s Strange Tales. 
6 .Remarkable Stories of God’s Saving Grace. 


LIVERPOOL. 
1. Barrie’s Little Minister. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 
2. Annandale’s Dictionary. 5s. (Blackie.) 
3- W. Black’s Novels. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
4- Plea for Liberty. 2s. (Murray.) 
5: Lecky’s England. 6s. (Longmans.) 
6. Andrew Lang’s Works. 2s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


Edited by" 


EpINBURGH, WEST. 
1. The Little Minister. By. J. M. Barrie. Cheap edition, 
7s. 6d. (Cassell and Co.) 
——— By E. S. Beesly. 2s. 6d. (Macmillan 
and Co 


3. The of Blan * Rev. William 
(Nisbet. By the Rev. Robertson. 


There is no~ Death, (Gai 


4. Medizval Scotland. By R. M. Cochrane-Patrick. 78. 6d. 
(Maclehose,) 

5. The Oxford Movement. By the late Dean Church. 
Cheap edition, 5s. (Macmillan. ) 

6. Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher. By 
Professor Henry Jones. 7s. 6d. (Maclehose.) 


EDINBURGH. 
I. Little Minister. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 


3- Gardiner’s Student’s History of ‘tenend 12s. 
(Longmans. 
4. Statesman’s Year Book, 1892. 10s. 6d. (Macmillan. ) 
5. Boyd’s Twenty-five Years at St. Andrews, vol. i. 12s. 

(Longman 
6. Davidson on Ezekiel. 5s. (Cambridge Press.) 


DuB.in. 


. Montgomery’s Early Native Poetry-of Ireland. 
. Barrie’s The Little Minister. 

Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service under Pitt. 

- Kirkpatrick’s Divine Library of Old Testament. 
. Mahaffy’s Problems in Greek History. 

. Doyle’s Story of Raffles Haw. 


Aue wv 


BRADFORD (YORKS). . 


1. The Little Minister. Barrie. (Si (Cassell) 

2. Fiat Lux. ‘“ Philosophus.” ih n, Marshall.) 

3. Spurgeon’s Life. (Passmore . aid 

Alabaster.) 

4. Khaled. Crawford. (Macmillan.) 

5. Statesman’s Yéar Book. 108. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

6. Old Friends. ‘ Lang. : -2s. 6d. net. (Longmans.) 

7. Economics of Indystry. Marshall. .New edition, 3s,6d. 

(Macmillan. 

I. Sabatier’s St. Paul. re 

2. Lees’ Sheriff-Court Practice. New edition. 7. aan 

3. The‘Martyrs of Blantyre, by Rev. Wm. Robertson. 

4. The Golden Treasury Series. Re-issue. 

5. George Macdonald’s Novels.. Cheaper edition. = 7...” 

6. William Black’s Novels. Cheaper edition. oh gens | 


1. Pendlebury’s Arithmetic. 4s. 


Co., Cambridge.) 
2. Evan Daniel, M.A. The Gyz ‘el 
. tion of the "English Lan 58. 


3- Professor Meiklejelm's: History. of . and Great 
Britain. 4s. 6d. (A: M. Holden, St. Andrews.) 


from R. Browning. 1s. (Smith, Elder 
and Co 

5. Lily of the Arno, by 'W. Johnean. 12s. 6d. 
(Gay and Bird.) 


6. Annandale’s Concise Dictionary of the English Language. 
5s. (Blackie and Son.) © 


guarantee the authenticity of the shave lists as su 
plied to us by leading booksellers. =P 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF A 
AMERICA. 


Te great impression that a bookman receives on visiting 

the United States for the first time is that bookmaking 
and bookselling is a far more important branch of business 
in America than at home. The bookstores are laid out on 
a colossal plan, and one finds in them specimens of the 
highest pitch of perfection, as well as of the lowest stage of 
degradation, of the art and mystery of making books. The 
establishments of Messrs, Scribner’s, Putnam’s, Brentano’s- 
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(recently burnt out, by the way), Dutton and Co., Dodd 
and Mead, Jas. Pott and Co., and others, in New York ; of 
Lippincott’s, Wanamaker’s, and Porter and Coates, in 
Philadelphia ; of McClurg’s, in Chicago, far surpass any- 
thing in extent and effective display that we can show on 
this side of the water. In going through the States one 
sees literally acres of books laid out to tempt the purchasers 
who for the few days before Christmas besiege the book 
shops. At the entrance to the book department of John 


' Wanamaker’s marvellous establishment in Philadelphia, 


there was erected a few weeks ago a monument of the books 
of George Henty at least six feet cube—a sight to rejoice 
the author's heart if they had not been pirated editions! 
There had been a fight between rival reprinters on the 
Henty books ; Wanamaker’s shrewd buyer, Mr. Snyder, had 
got a corner on one of the competing editions, and was 
“‘booming them for all they were worth.” During the 
Christmas week there were 205 assistants employed in the 
Book Department. 

Like nearly everything else, books fetch higher prices in 
America than in England, and, as a consequence, better 
salaries are paid and a more intelligent and educated class 
of “ salesmen” and “ salesladies” is employed. In a vast 
and comparatively new country like America, where fresh 
fortunes are made every day, there is naturally greater scope 
for a certain kind of bookselling than in the older countries. 
When a man makes his pile and builds his house, he must fur- 
nish it, and part of his furniture is the books in his library. 
Hence sets of standard authors, both in extra bindings and 
in cloth, sell to an enormously greater extent in America 
than on this side. Books are often bought actually by the 
yard, and Mr. Campion, the able and astute buyer for 
Porter and Coates, as well as others, can tell many an 
excellent story of ignorant Jarvenus who, at the instigation 
of their wives or their daughters, have stocked their libraries 
with as little knowledge and discrimination as the average 
American stocks his wine cellar, and that is saying a great 
deal. Then at the other end of the scale, everybody reads 
in America, and everybody has been reading for years, while 
our lower classes have been fighting for the right to learn 
to read. Hence cheap books in paper covers have been 
and are produced and sold in thousands of thousands. 
Of course the absence of international copyright and com- 
petition among rival reprinters has helped this, but there 
must have been both demand and supply to bring about 
the condition of things in that we see America to-day. 

It is often difficult in England to tell in juvenile books, 
for example, where the book proper ends and the toy begins, 
but it is still more so in America. Many charming American 
notions in decorating exteriors of books could not be utilised 
here, because of the climate, which makes our booksellers shy 
of stocking anything which would soil easily; but many useful 
lessons might be learned from the way in which sets of 
books are put up in America, and the means by which 
dainty, beautiful bindings are protected by almost equally 
beautiful but less easily soiled envelopes. 

It is interesting to note that what are known as “ extra- 
illustrated ” or “ graingerised” sets of books are greatly in 
demand in the States, and fetch sometimes extravagantly 


high prices. Some firms, I believe, have people in London | 
and on the Continent constantly employed in finding 


materials for this class of goods, and many others send over 
buyers on special missions to hunt for extra-illustrated 
books, or for the illustrations with which to “ graingerise” 
them. 

The degradation of bookmaking and bookselling has, I 
trust, touched bottom in America. We all remember the 
‘Robert Elsmere’ and the cake of soap episode, and the 
spirit which prompted this scheme is still active everywhere. 
Some of the productions in the shape of “ board-books” for 
juveniles are marvels of book manufacture. Old woodcuts 
shamelessly made to do duty with utterly unsuitable letter- 
press, and printed on wood-pulp paper in execrable style, 
put up in coloured covers in imitation of “ fine art” books, 
are sold at prices which are incomprehensibly and ridicu- 
lously low, and are disposed of in enormous quantities in 
the dry goods stores, to the great hurt of the better class of 
books for children. 

But let me turn to some of the pleasanter of my recol- 
lections. I can never forget the cordial welcome that was 
accorded to me by every one of the publishers and book- 
men of America, where every one is perfectly and almost 
immediately accessible. It is curious to remark how every- 
thing in business is done much more openly in America 
than here. There is less reticence about one’s own and 
each other’s affairs than in the old country. At the Aldine 
Club, in Lafayette Place, which is pretty well the centre 
of the book trade in New York, most of the publishers 
meet daily at lunch, and a very pleasant and useful 
little club it is. Not far off is the Sinclair House, 
where most of the assistants and travellers, when they are at 
home, meet at lunch-time. The mention of travellers — 
leads me to the subject of commercial travelling in America. 
At the appointed seasons they go out literally in droves, 
generally stopping at the same hotels, and it was my good 
fortune to do some travelling in the States in the company 
of the last flying detachment which scoured the country 
during November to pick up such crumbs in the way of 
orders as were to be found before the Christmas rush began. 
At an hotel in a certain city I found myself on a floor where 
the bookmen were all in one corridor, which I promptly 
named “ Booksellers’ Row.” Here were John Black, of 
McLoughlin Bros. ; H. Reed, of Routledge’s ; A. E. Turner, 
of Cassell’s ; Mr. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin and Co. ; 
Mr. Brewer, of Scribner’s; Mr. Epping, of E. and J. B. 
Young and Co. ; Mr. Ballard, of E. P. Dutton and Co. ; S. 
Barling, of Nelson’s; Mr. Metcalfe, of Jas. Pott and Co., 
with many others whose names I do not recall; and a 
brighter, smarter, more energetic set of men I cannot 
hope to see—keen in competition, active rivals of each 
other, yet all good friends, and as full of life and fun, 
as of business ‘“‘ go” and capacity. The traveller in 
America does not take his samples to his customers, but 
organises a display of his wares in his room at the hotel, 
and gets his clients to come there to see them and 
make up his orders. Some of these displays are really very 
pretty and effective, and as in many towns long stays have 
often to be made, much pains is taken with the “ lay out.” 

Before I close I would like to commend to the attention 
of their English brother knights of the road an organisation 
which would be well worthy of imitation. I mean the 
Brotherhood of Commercial Travellers, an institution which 
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with no paid officials, no rent to pay, and very little expenses 
of administration, provides a substantial sum for the widow 
of any member at his death, payable at once without any 
formality, and levied in such a manner as to be scarcely 
felt by the individual members when these sad but inevitable 
events occur. The obligation and duty of membership is 
simply to contribute one dollar on being notified of the 
death of any member. There is always one subscription in 
hand, so that there is no waiting to realise the sum, which, as 
the membership numbers several hundreds, is a considerable 
one. 


YOUNG OXFORD IN JOURNALISM. 


N the early pages of his Conversations of Goethe, Ecker- 
mann tells us with delightful simplicity how he first 
made the acquaintance of the poet. He was fresh from the 
university, and equipped with a manuscript of “ theoretical 
essays on poetry.” A very young man, this,” we say to 
ourselves, and we say it again when we find a little later that 
the manuscript was aggravated by “a light sketch of my life 
and culture,” which was duly enclosed and forwarded with 
the rest to the illustrious man. It says much for Goethe 
that he read the manuscript, “theoretical essays,” “ light 
sketch,” and all, and having done so, granted an interview 
to their author. Eckermann is surely the type and symbol 
of young Oxford on the threshold of a literary career. But 
with Eckermann, unfortunately, the analogy ends. There 
are no Goethes to play the other part. That part is nowa- 
days taken by the newspaper proprietor, and his taste but 
rarely rises either to the “ theoretical essay ” or to the “ light 
sketch of life and culture.” 

But young Oxford knows nothing of the newspaper pro- 
prietor. He is confident that he can write, and that is all. 
Was he not the author of that brilliant satire, in the manner 
of Herodotus, upon the domestic customs of married dons ? 
Did he not enrich the magazine with those famous para- 
gtaphs, all crisp and crackling with Attic salt, which roused 
a public of professors into a kind of classical fury? Besides, 
is not young Oxford, in the persons of Messrs. Buckle, Cook, 
Lowe and others, editing and controlling the newspapers of 
London? And how badly, in his judgment, they do it. 
That leader this morning! what a lost opportunity! how 
brilliantly it might have been done. And then, careers are 
so scarce. What is to become of a young man with 
no capital but that unrealisable asset known as a first in 
greats? Fellowships are scarce, schoolmastering is tame, 
the civil service is closed, the bar means starvation. But 
journalism is open to the whole world, and looked at from 
afar, it seems to lead somehow to fame, to be associated 
with the mysteries and glories of public life, and above all, 
needs no training. So the young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to writing for the press. The assurances of friends, the 
unanimous testimony of tutors and examiners that “ he has 
a style,” all point the same way. No one has ever told 
him how the proprietor of a great London newspaper went 
once to the head of an Oxford College, and asked him to 
recommend a suitable young man for his staff. The digni- 
tary in question suggested half-a-dozen, commending one 
for his scholarship, another for his style, and another for his 


knowledge of history and literature. ‘No, no, none of 
these,” was the impatient reply, ‘I want a young man who 
can write good sense in rather bombastic language.” Now 
young Oxford loves paradox, and likes especially to think 
that his style is terse. ; 

The next step, and not a difficult one, is to obtain an 
introduction to a newspaper proprietor or editor. Young 
Oxford goes with a light heart, and with a certain sense that 
he is conferring a favour. A man with his record must be 
an addition to any staff. As yet he shares the infirmity, 
common to university residents, of considering an under- 
gtaduate career the climax of existence. He has seen scores 
of good men well advanced in years, whose title to tame rests 
wholly upon a series of examination papers which they did 
at twenty-one, or whose failure to obtain a certain class is 
still whispered after many years as the wreck of a life. All 
at once he discovers that this writ will not run. The pro- 
prietor talks of training and experience. He is positively 
mercenary. Perhaps he is polite enough to call the youth 
promising—of all words the most galling to young Oxford— 
but sometimes the dialogue works out as follows: “I buy 
copy and you sell it. What have you got to offer? I don’t 
care whether you are a doctor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Kamskatchka, or a senior wrangler of Oxford” (they 
generally think senior wranglers are made at Oxford). 
“Give me good copy, and I'll buy it. Give me bad copy, 
and it'll go into the waste-paper basket. What can you do?” 
Answer, generally, a confused murmur about art and litera- 
ture. And indeed it is formidable enough to be thus 
summarily brought down from the general to the particular. 
But it gives him a new idea about his proposed profession, 
and if he is a youth of sense, he will go back and think it 
out. A little reflection will make him less confident about 
his ability to instruct a hundred thousand readers every 
morning. ‘That is the first and most necessary step. There 
is no appointment for him yet awhile, perhaps, if he remains 
in London, not for many years. He may think himself well 
off if he gets an invitation to contribute to a newspaper of 
good standing. At first it will be all in the dark—blind 
shots at a mark of shifting position and unknown dimensions 
—and after Oxford it will seem very poor fun. But let 
him persevere with the best heart he can, watching the 
fragments that emerge in print, and discovering by degrees 
what his editor wants. Gradually, and perhaps painfully, he 
will learn his first chief lesson, which is to supply not what 
is learned nor always what is clever, but what is appropriate. 

But suppose he goes to the provinces. He will find the 
country proprietor even less impressed by his undergraduate 
achievements. ‘I think you will get over it, in time, but it 
takes time,” said a well-known proprietor to a distinguished 
young graduate for whom he had found a place on his staff. 
“It” was the young man’s university education, and the 
proprietor spoke with the air of a physician encouraging a 
patient after a severe illness. And, to be candid, there is 
something in the proprietor’s point of view. Whatever its 
other merits, a public school and university education will 
not have given the Oxford man that experience of life which 
other young men will possibly have acquired by the time 
they are twenty-two or twenty-three. The people whom he 
knows are mainly schoolmasters, dons, and undergraduates. 
Commerce and business are a solemn mystery to him, His 
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-eonception of the working-man.is often, as Professor Smith 


very wittily said, a hasty generalisation from his scout, and 


his conception of the public which reads newspapers a 
hasty generalisation from himself. It is so difficult to under- 
stand at first that the majority of mankind has not read for 
honour greats. The young graduate above referred to once 
wrote an article for a provincial paper on King Thebaw of 
Burmah, , wherein a striking historical parallel was drawn 


‘ between that monarch and Jugurtha. But it had to be 


telegraphed and set up at the far end by compositors who 


: pA knew nothing of Sallust. They made a sad mess of it 


between them, and the article as it was delivered to the 
public was a glorious confusion about a certain “Jug 
Arthur.” 

_ Someone has _ said that an,.Oxford Common Room is a 
place where no one dare say anything for fear they shouldn’t 
say something clever. There is a grain of truth to three 
grains of malice in the description. The young don some- 
times seems to think that the first, if not the only, object of 
speech and writing is to score off his neighbour. But this 
for a journalist, and above all for a provincial journalist, is 
a rather dangerous habit. The average newspaper pro- 
prietor likes his occasional contributors to be clever, but his 
regular hands to be safe and sensible men, who will keep 
on good terms with their readers. ‘“ Never score off stupid 


' people ”’ was the sole piece of advice which an old journalist 


thought necessary to give the youthful leader-writer to whom 
he was surrendering his post. It was unheeded. The 
young man triumphed daily over the whole town with a reck- 
less gaiety which delighted himself, amused a few, mystified 
many, and offended most. Brilliant undergraduate chaff, 
no doubt, at which in Oxford the victim would have laughed 
with the rest. But in Eatanswill the victims resented it, 
and the public which enjoyed the swashbuckling of the 
rival gazette could make nothing of this academic wit. 
Hence with some proprietors it has become a maxim that 
clever men ruin more newspapers than stupid ones. The 
clever man cannot suppress himself. If he writes “ we,” it 
is merely a double “I.” It takes him years to discover that 
a large proportion of readers will only glance at his observa- 
tions when they have exhausted the news columns. His 
anxiety is how to produce an effect instead of how to pro- 
duce a result, how to make a reputation for himself instead 
of how to make his paper an influence. Such a man, if 
placed in the position of editor, will not realise either the 
true importance of his work or the responsibility which 
attaches to him as mentor and critic to a whole community. 
It is because Oxford occasionally produces these clever, 
irresponsible persons that the provincial newspaper world 
looks with some suspicion upon the university journalist. 
Yet, when all is said, young Oxford enters the profession 
with advantages which must tell some day, if he goes the 
right way to work. In spite of many faults, the Oxford final 
schools provide a foundation for a literary career of which 


no university in the world can give the equal. But the 


Oxford man has certain special things to learn. These 
chiefly—that journalism is a profession which has to be 
learnt like any other, that it is not all or chiefly the writing 
of leading articles, that it demands knowledge of the world 
and other kinds of information than. are to be found in 
books. In London he will have.to find his own level and 


buy his experience. But there is no reason why the 
university man should not more frequently find a career in 
provincial journalism. It is quite as honourable and in 
many ways more important than the career of schoolmaster 
or clergyman. Young Oxford can bring to the provinces 
something which the provinces have not and which they 
need, but he must be ready to take what the provinces can 
give him in return. There must be no attitudes towards 
“these illiterate people,” but as quick a recognition as 
possible of the fact that the ability which goes out into the 
life and commerce of a big town is quite as important to the 
world as that which is spent upon books. Let him resist 
that score, smother that quotation, and devote himself to 
the local markets. So he will learn to write good sense, and 
perhaps also to forget how exceedingly clever he was in 
those old days at the Union or at the Essay Society. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 


The fourth series of Professor Freeman’s Historical 
Essays, though somewhat inferior in sustained power to the 
other three, is nevertheless a weighty and welcome acces- 
sion to them, full of fresh, open-eyed observation in many 
fields, and of varied stimulus to the student of history. No 
doubt we learn again some lessons with which we were not 
unfamiliar ; for the Regius Professor of Oxford is one of 
those who decline to leave the thrice-slaughtered error any 
chance of renewing its vitality. But the pieces are all 
reprints of articles often more than twenty years old, and 
the Teutonic vigour with which a variety of antagonists, 
from the House of Austria to the University Commission 
and the defenders of the Channel Tunnel, are assailed or 
reflected on, had once a zest which, it must be allowed, 
it does not altogether retain. In dealing with the last 
question, indeed, Professor Freeman virtually transcends 
the limits indicated in his title, and gives us not a Historical 
Essay, but a political pamphlet. True, the politics are 
deduced from history ; but surely there never was a more 
palpable failure to apply the potent historical lever in the 
right place than this fulmination against the proposal to 
pass under instead of over the Straits of Dover, based on 
a laborious proof that England is and has always been an 
island, and that its insularity is the condition of its great- 
ness. However, the weakness of this paper hangs closely 
together with a quality which is the source of much of 
Professor Freeman’s most brilliant and memorable work— 
his vivid apprehension of the continuous organic unity of 
which “insularity ” is only a negative symptom. The hard- 
hitting at those who would admit “ Romanitas” by a sub- 
terranean passage into Kent is only a last phase of the 
historian’s more potent vindication of the continuity of 
Teutonic England ; a slightly eccentric application of his 
unrivalled breadth and depth of vision into the forces which 
have guided the making of Europe. It is this quality, too, 
which is a main source of Professor Freeman’s predilection 
for the study of towns. A characteristic sentence in the 
preface to the present volume takes to task with humorous 
asperity a newspaper critic who opined that the paper on 
Périgueux and Cahors was “too learned for a holiday 
article.” ‘I am not sure that I grasp the definition of a 
‘holiday article’; but I learned that there are minds 
which cannot understand that the tracing out of the features 
and history of a city may be as truly a scientific business to 
one man as the study of the surrounding flora and fauna 
is to another.” Cities are, in truth, in Mr. Freeman’s 
hands living things, whose life history he unravels and sets 
forth with the equally diffused interest of the biologist to 
whom all life has meaning, rather than with the antiquariah’s 


* ‘Historical Essays. By E. A, Freeman. Fourth series. (Mac- 
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narrow indifference to whatever is not old. The charming 
essay on French and English towns develops a contrast of the 
biological order between the normal French city with its 
continuous growth from the Gaulish hill-fort to the ‘local 
capital” of to-day, and the comparatively recent English 
city of similar size. The more special studies, Aix, Autun, 
Orange, and Périgueux and Cahors already mentioned, 
belong to the same class as the masterly papers in the 
third series on Ravenna, Trier, Spalato, Palermo. In 
various measures, they all exhibit the same fruitful combi- 
nation of minuteness and breadth, the same quick eye for 
detail, the same fertility in far-reaching and luminous 
analogies, the same aptness in interpreting history by archi- 
tecture, and architecture by history, the same boyish zest 
in exploring by-ways and unearthing hidden relics, the 
same flashes of pugnacity in telling the tale of final sub- 
mergence and decay. The opening study on Carthage, 
too, though the fruit only of a brief excursion from the 
headquarters of investigation in Sicily, supplies what the 
modern reader chiefly desires to know about the wonderful 
city of which only the youth was cut short by the fateful 
Delenda est Carthago. To-day indeed there is little left, 
and Mr. Freeman gives a vivid picture of the two solitary 
pools, once the merchant and the war-haven, between 
which a wild animal crossed his path, ‘‘the only free 
mammal I have ever seen in Sicily or in Africa” ; and the 
Bozrah, the acropolis of Carthage and hill of St. Lewis, 
overlooking them—topped with the new cathedral of the 
French metropolitan. Of a different character are the 
studies, at the close of the volume, on Nobility and the 
House of Lords, both solid pieces of work ; the “Case of 
the Deanery of Exeter” is a striking summary of one of 
those curious incidents which lie in the border between 
law and history, and retain a value for the historian even 
when, as in this instance, they have become obsolete for 
the lawyer. The paper on the Lords of Ardres is, almost 
alone in the volume, mainly biographical ; it is an attractive 
and amusing narrative, based on the chronicle of Lambert, 
priest of the church of Ardres, and strewn with suggestive 
hints on custom, folk-lore, and language, though absolutely 
wanting in the traces of local study on the spot—this being, 
as Mr. Freeman confesses in a note, “the only paper on a 
local subject that I have ever written without seeing the 
place.” Not that Ardres lies off the beaten track ; on the 
contrary, it is close to Calais; but this apparent advantage 
has been its misfortune, for “ at Calais one always wants to 
go on, one way or the other,” and the historian’s footfall, 
familiar at Cahors and at Carthage, remains unknown at 
Ardres. However, this single exception is in reality rather 
an attestation of the unwearied energy which is Mr. Free- 
man’s habit, and to which the readers of the present, as of 
former volumes, owe so much instruction of a kind not 
common in books. 

The above was written, as our readers will anticipate; 
before. the announcement of Freeman’s sudden and 
lamented death. We leave it, however, as it stands. 
Struck down in his vigorous prime, with his giant energy 
still unimpaired, it is difficult to speak of him as dead ; 
and, hearty scorner of conventions as he was, he would 
have been the last of men to’ wish language once used of 
him to be modified because he is, unhappily, no longer a 
living contemporary. C. H. HERrorb.. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH PLATFORM.* 

Mr. Jephson’s book is like his subject—full, flowing, 
well-meaning, superfluous and sonorous, and swelling out 
behind, after the manner of Dr. Part’s wig with its boundless 
convexity of frizz, into two large volumes. As an historical 
work—* the first history of the platform which has ever 
been written”—it is indeed timely and useful. But in the 
region of statement and definition it is exasperatingly slip- 
shod. Before entering on the present century, for example, 
he Proposes to inquire, “ First, how far were public meet- 
ings permitted by the law? Second, what sort of meetings 
were considered legal? and Third, how far was speech free 
at public meetings?” Seven pages are devoted to the two 


**The Platform ;. its Rise and Progress.’ By He ephson. In 
two vols. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1892.) 
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first questions, without an answer being given to either ; and 
it is only under the third head, and incidentally, that we 
learn from Lord Thurlow that even then “it was the glory 
of the English law that there was no frevious restraint on 
the people in the exercise of the privilege of meeting.” It 
was not so, and it is not so, in the rest of Europe. The 
English privilege, added the burly Chancellor, stands 
precisely on the same ground with the freedom of the press ; 
and that, according to Blackstone, consists “in laying no 
previous restraints upon publications,” leaving people to be 
afterwards brought before a jury for what they have either 
written or said. It is unfortunate that a native, and still 
more a foreign reader of this work, turning to the precise 
sections where he might expect a full account of the great 
distinction which subsists now, as it subsisted then, between 
the jurisprudence of England and that of the Continent on 
the subject of the platform, should find it wholly omitted 
where it ought to be found. No doubt, Mr. Jephson 
says, the third question, that of the legality or ille- 
gality of the language used at meetings, ‘‘even more 
immediately concerns the platform than the other 
two,” which deal with what meetings are legal. But 
that is a mistake. The legality or illegality of a man’s 
language has nothing to do with its being spoken on a 
platform, or anywhere else, or even with its being spoken at 
all. Spoken or written, the law of libel or of sedition is the 
same ; it deals ex fost facto with what the law préalablement 
permits the Englishman to utter; and it deals with it 
ordinarily without inquiring whether it was uttered on a 
platform, a race-course, or a boat-house, or in the columns 
of an evening journal. A good deal, consequently, of what 
our author advances is not law of public meeting at all, but 
rather part of such a general subject as Mr. Paterson dis- 
cusses in his more philosophical and more accurate com- 
mentaries on the Liberty of the Press, Speech, and Worship. 
But while Mr. Jephson is not strong on the side of ab- 
stractions, he is quite entitled to ignore them, and to unfold 
for us the rise and progress of that concrete thread in the 
web of our very concrete history which every one knows as 
the platform. For the first time we have here a full 
account of the attempts which have been made to alter the 
common law of England, by “ previous” statutory restraints 
even upon the very power of meeting. The “ Two Acts,” the 
‘Four Acts,” and the “Six Acts,” all between 1790 and 
1820, but all now repealed or terminated, mark the succes- 
sive lowest tide-marks of England’s great reaction. It has 
swelled up in this century beyond ail the bounds of party. 
And our author is right in drawing into his subject the new 
question of the platform as a means of democratic govern- 
ment. This is a matter in which, of course, it must make a 
continuous adjustment with the press. But at the threshold 
of the long future experiment it is well to have the accom- 
plished record of the past. A. TayLor INNEs, 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL.* 


The charge sometimes: made against English scholars tha’ 
they show little independence, and merely reflect the 
opinions of Continental critics, will hardly: be brought 
against Professor Robertson. _ His vé/e is that of a sceptic, 
for to his mind faith in Continental theories has prevailed 
so long that the age of scepticism in regard to them has 
naturally come round. His book is an assault on such 
theories along the whole line, and the attack is sustained 
with great spirit, abundance of learning, and—it must be 
said—conspicuous fairness. Those who may not have in 
their hands the authors against whom he chiefly wages war, 
will find their positions stated with remarkable clearness, 
and the real meaning of the issues which they raise sharply 
defined. A work like this ought to have been dull, but it is 
not. Though the characteristics of the book be shrewd 
sense and ability, gleams of humour lighten up the pages 
so often, and there is such an entertaining by-play of dex- 
terous thrusts at the adversary, that the reader hardly 
realises that he has in his hands a work of learning. _Allto- 


* ‘The Early Religion of Israel.’ The Baird Lecture for 1889. _ By 
James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. (Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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gether the book will have to be reckoned with, and the 
author may expect to hear from those to whom he has sent 
his challenge. 

Professor Robertson’s position and pu should be 
clearly understood. His work is not anti-critical, in the 
sense that he disputes the results of literary criticism of 
the Old Testament, or, indeed, cares much about them. 
It is only when these results and the methods by which 
they are reached endanger the thing which he considers 
important, that they engage his attention. Literary criticism 
and the object he has at heart can be clearly distin- 
guished :— 

“In point of fact the books of the Pentateuch, like the histori- 
cal books which follow them, are anonymous. The book of 
Genesis gives no hint of its authorship, neither does the book of 
Leviticus ; and the few passages found in the other books which 
speak of Moses writing such and such things “in a book,” will 
be discovered on examination to refer to certain specific things. 
Indeed, the very fact of such expressions occurring within the 
books may even be taken as a presumption that it was not he 
who wrote the whole” (p. 44). 


It is not the antiquity of the books in their present form, 
much less the names of those who composed them, that 
appear of importance to him; it is this: Common to all 
the books and all the authors of them there is a certain 
view of the history of the people, of the antiquity of its 
religion, of the nature of Jehovah its God, and of the 
knowledge of His nature from the birth of the nation or 
earlier, as well as of the way in which the people attained 
to this knowledge—not by natural evolution but by special 
divine teaching—and it is the historical character of this view 
which he is concerned to rescue. To this view he opposes 
another, the chief representatives of which are Kuenen, 
Stade, and Wellhausen. Perhaps in grouping these three 
together he does a certain injustice to the last-named 
scholar, who certainly appears to admit the moral 
character assigned to Jehovah from the Exodus. Such 
scholars acknowledge the Biblical view to be as Dr. Robert- 
son states it, but they regard it as unhistorical. It is the 
view of the origins of the nation and of the nature of its 
God which prevailed in the eighth or perbaps ninth century, 
and is characteristic of this time when it “‘ arose,” but when 
represented in this age as existing in the time of Moses or 
in the time between Moses and Elijah, it is merely thrown 
back there from a later time. In short, it is characteristic of 
the writers of Israel, prophets and historians alike, that they 
want the historic sense. What prevails in their own day 
must have prevailed always and everywhere. Up to the 
time of the literary prophets the religion of Israel was a 
mere nature-religion like that of their neighbours; it was 
the prophets who created the idea of ethical monotheism, 
but so little were they accustomed to analyse their own 
minds that they imagined they had inherited from the past 
ideas which dawned for the first time upon themselves, and 
they charge the people with forsaking a religion of which 
= people knew nothing till they heard it from their own 
ps 


In opposition to this theory it is the broad general argu- 
ment that the Biblical view is histcrical that the author 
conducts. Such an argument has a hundred ramifications, 
and these are pursued with much learning and thoughtful- 
ness, and in a manner most instructive, not only to a general 
reader, but even to the specialist. Obviously, such a ques- 
tion cannot be brought to a simple test; the test in each 
case must be a general probability. Dr. Robertson asks 
his opponents to explain how ethical monotheism “arose ” 
out ,of a nature-religion, as they are fond of saying. He 
asks how Israel, if on a level with the Canaanites to begin 
with, being numerically so small, turned the Canaanites into 
Israelites, instead of remaining on the same religious plane 
with them. If the religion of Israel had contained from the 
beginning higher elements, which had the task presented to 
them of assimilating and absorbing the lower religious and 
moral conceptions prevailing among the native races now 
become part of Israel, we can understand the ferment and 
struggle everywhere reflected in the pages of the prophets, 
but in no other way. 

As an example of the author’s method, reference may be 
made to his treatment of the early prophets, Amos and 
Hosea, He plants himself here Resious these writers, 


though not free from “ interpolations,” have been little tam- 
pered with. He points to the general education and intelli- 
gence which written prophecies implied, and to the singu- 
larly developed and varied religious phraseology of the writings, 
and asks whether such things do not imply a long antece- 
dent religious reflection and life. These prophecies contain 
many allusions to patriarchal history, to the events of the 
Exodus, and later periods, and he points out that this 
history was one written on the national consciousness, and 
not the creation of any single writer. This history, filled 
with God from beginning to end, was the Bible of the 
prophets, common to them with the people, from which th 

read their lessons and drew their exhortations. The uni- 
versal conviction of the prophets, too, is that they do not 
stand at the fountain, but far down the stream of religious 
life and faith, with a long line of predecessors before them. 
On broad grounds of probability is all this a delusion? A 
similar method of reasoning pervades the book. Dr. 
Robertson’s work is a worthy contribution to a great ques- 
tion, not the question of literary criticism, but the one lying 
behind it, in which not scholars, but all religious minds 
have the deepest interest. A. B. Davipson, 


HANDBOOK OF GREEK ARCHAOLOGY.* 

This work gives in a concise yet interesting way the 
general principles of Greek art in its various branches, 
Numismatics alone excepted. It shows in every paragraph 
the thought and character of an author who has lived amid 
the artistic treasures of the British Museum until he has 
become so saturated with their spirit and so familiar with 
them, that he moves with perfect ease amid the details of 
a difficult and complicated subject. He has compressed a 
perilously great number of details into 473 pages; yet the 
ease with which he handles them saves them from tedious- 
ness, as the reader is led on from chapter to chapter in 
sympathy with the pleasure that the writer feels in his 
subject. It is not merely natural that Dr. Murray should 
take the majority of his illustrations from the rich collec- 
tions under his charge; it is also advantageous, in a book 
that addresses itself primarily to English students, that 
they should have the opportunity of studying the original 
works, which the author has selected as typical instances of 
the principles that he states. 

A brief introductory chapter defines the scope of the 
work. The book confines itself to the artistic side of 
Greek art, and avoids the interpretation of the subjects in 
which that art expressed itself. In the development of 
Greek art four periods are distinguished—(1) mere handi- 
craft ; (2) the imagination of the workman comes into play 
and gradually raises him into an artist ; (3) maturity in 
skill and in imagination; (4) decaying imagination and 
negligent execution. But, amid the changes that mark the 
different periods, the student must never lose sight of that 
which remains unchanged throughout all periods and 
oo constitutes “ the essentially Greek element in works 
of art. 

One chapter is devoted to the primitive period, describing 
the work in metal and glass, the engraved gems, and the 
pottery of the oldest cities. The widely spread class of 
pottery, often called Mycenzan, because found in great 
abundance and first distinctly observed as a class at 
Mycene, is called ‘‘ Colonial” by Dr. Murray. He declines 
to admit the early date ascribed to this ware by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie and by many German authorities; it was 
still in use after 700 B.c., and Dr. Murray, refusing to fix 
any date for its commencement, evidently considers that a 
history of artistic development need not deal very minutely 
with a craftsmanship which may indeed have lasted a long 
time, but which was stationary and unprogressive. 

Then follow eight chapters, each of which carries the 
history of one branch of art through the archaic stage, in 
which it is struggling towards ease in essing itself, and 
the stage of maturity, to its decline and degradation. Over 
every chapter we are tempted to linger; but we can only 


* ‘Handbook of Greek Archeology. By A. S. M , LL.D., 
F.S.A. With 19 plates, a frontispiece, and 141 woodcuts, on ; 
John Murray. 1892.) 
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call attention first to the writer’s determination to discover 
the reasons of each change and the principle of develop- 
ment (a feature in which we may perhaps detect the influ- 
ence of Semper, a writer too sober to be popular with the 
adventurous and the esthetic schools of archeology), and 
secondly to the excellent chapter on Painting, a subject of 
which it is difficult to find any connected and comprehen- 
sive account. 


With two notes we reluctantly lay aside an admirable . 


book. On p.g95 Dr. Murray hardly does justice to that 
obscure and difficult adjective cados (he will understand 
why we use these epithets of a word which beginners alone 
imagine to be simple). When an Athenian general like 
Miltiades is styled ca\cs on a vase, we do not believe that 
it is because he was “popular at the time for youth and 
beauty” ; we would rather translate the phrase as “ Hurrah 
for Miltiades.” 

We are also left uncertain whether he accepts the 
dominant view that the set of painters from Klitias to 
Euphronios, pp. 86-99, were Attic artists. He refers fre- 
quently to Athens in treating of them, and there would be 
little doubt in the case of any other writer that he followed 
the accepted view; but Dr. Murray has in other cases 
maintained his own opinion against the world (sometimes 
until'the world has adopted his view), and we should be 
glad to have some explicit statement. He concludes a list 
of painters, which includes many of those reckoned as 
typically Athenian, with the name of Assteas, who is 
assuredly Tarentine. In so careful and accurate a writer, 
this cannot be taken as a slip; is it a hint that he does not 
accept the ruling view ? W. M. Ramsay. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, AND OTHER POEMS.* 


Borrowing the language of lawyers and publishers, we 
should describe ‘ Potiphar’s Wife’ as a “ good selling title.” 
Those who are attracted by it will no doubt get their full 
pennyworth. For our part we regret that it was not left to 
slumber in black and white among the ‘ Other Poems’ in- 
' stead of flaunting in gold on the cover. For the fierce Light 
of Asia beats upon that old mummied scandal as audaciously 
as does the limelight of the proletarian Purist upon the 
family skeletons of his betters. The world cannot rest 
satisfied with the noble simplicity and clean-minded direct- 
ness of the Biblical story ; it must amplify and, under pre- 
tence of toning down, heighten the colours. In a novel we 
once read on the subject (by some pious German or other) 
Potiphera was called Sabrina, had a confidante, and con- 
ducted a prolix correspondence—in short, the amour dragged 
on its slow course much according to the rules of Scudéry. 
Sir Edwin is merciful in his brevity, but makes up for it by 
the fiery strength of his potion. True, he seems to have 
grasped that the moral of the story is not chastity at all, but 
rather fidelity to a trust, and loyalty to conscience ; here he 
was probably guided by his Mohammedan authorities. His 
treatment is in harmony with the latest popular canons. 
Local colour and a certain air of Egyptology is imparted by 
a sprinkling of cacophonous names of deities, “Thmei, 
Phtah, Kneph, Pasht,” etc., among which “Typhon” seems 
a little out of place ; a good deal of attention has been paid 
to the architecture and wall paintings ; nor is there any lack 
of palms, lotuses, and scarabs. For the rest, the poem is 
simply an imitation of Shakspere’s ‘Venus and Adonis’ ; 
inferior to it in poetic beauty, but vastly superior in what is 
after all the highest merit of lascivious poetry—there is much 
less of it. The construction is, however, judicious, and the 
climax well prepared. Some expressions are felicitous, but 
as a rule the straining after effect results in such dismal con- 
ceits as “ the ambered satin of her nape and neck ”—what is 
the receipt for ambering satin ? ; “thy brows which be d/ack 
rainbows to thy sun-like eyes”—surely black rainbows just 
over the sun are a miracle beyond the omnipotence of 
Pasht or even Mumbo Jumbo; “ coralled jaws,” “ scarabs set 


in sard”—why not sard set in scarabs ?—or these descrip- 
tions of sculpture : 


7 ‘Potiphar's Wife, and Other Poems.’ By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
(Longmans.) 5s. 


“A musk deer here, in river reeds, breathes out 
The very musk-scent from him... . . 
..... And next a grey fox watched— 
In syenite—doves on a tamarisk tree 
Done out of green rock. Wings and neck were matched 
In lazulite and moonstone—fair to see!” 


Let us briefly annotate. ‘‘ Musk deer,” “river reeds ”— 
possibly an allusion to the hippopotamus. “The very 
musk-scent””—how could sculpture convey the scent of an 
animal? Is a tamarisk a “tree” or a shrub in Egypt? 
“Done out of” savours of slang. “Green rock” 
goes oddly with the other precious materials. Con- 
jecture—can “rock” be a familiar sweetmeat whereof 
the doves had been defrauded? Is “lazulite ” a correct 
form for lapis lazuli, and what is “moonstone”? Is it 
opal or aquamarine, or soapstone or (following Wilkie 
Collins) a big diamond? Marry, but here is Egyptian dark- 
ness indeed ! 

Two other ‘Egyptian Poems’ remain. One is a very 
modern, familiar—too familiar—jingle about a pair of 
mummy slippers, the other a Macaulay Lay about a 
princess. Nor are the eight ‘Japanese Poems’ more 
successful. To be sure they betray a certain giddy buoy- 
ancy and abandonment which may be Japanese, but which 
might also be Irish. In fact, speaking without knowledge, 
we suspect that the difference between ‘ Egyptian’ and 
‘ Japanese’ poems is pretty much a matter of changing the 
“ Knephs” and “ Pashts” into ‘‘ Yoshi-Sans ” and “ Yuki- 
Sans.” The longest poem, ‘The Grateful Foxes,’ to us 
seemed more poetical in Mr. Mitford’s prose. ‘ Fuji-yama’ 
is an echo of Dr. Syntax. ‘The Musmee,’ among other 
imagery, displays the following : 


“ The Musmee’s hair could teach the night 
How to grow dark, the raven’s wing 
How to seem ebon! Grand the sight,” etc. 


In ‘The Emperor’s Breakfast’ a good theme is prettily 
worked out, and the ‘No Dance’ is lively and interesting. 
The ‘Other Poems’ are up to the ordinary magazine level, 
save the two last, which are frantic attempts at fashionable 
Naval-Exhibition heroics. In the ‘ Topsail of the Victory,’ Sir 
Edwin runs through his full gamut of “hallyard and clew, 
Cringle and tack and bolt-rope—clean and new,” and of 
course, like a gallant landsman, out-marlingspikes Marryat 
himself. He apostrophises the sail as “ Heroic Rags” ! 
and the sailors as “ British Jacks! aglow.” In fact, the 
ode is a perfect burlesque, and ‘The Frigate Endymion, 
though more subdued, is not much better. ¥. ¥. 


THE HOUSE BY THE MEDLAR TREE,* 


By this translation most English readers have been given 
their first chance of making acquaintance with the work of 
Giovanni Verga. Perhaps some of them know that his 
‘Vita dei Campi’ supplied the librettists of Mascagni’s 
famous opera, “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” with their subject, but 
few know anything more. Yet, in his own special field, 
Verga is a great novelist. He is a realist, not of the kind 
that is said to be going out of fashion in France, and else- 
where too, at the present day, but a realist because he looks 
on at life fearless and unashamed, and trusts to facts to re- 
veal their own poetry. If his point of view is not romantic, 
neither does he belittle human nature nor besmirch it. No- 
where in his work is his own hand seen. No method could 
be more impersonal, no plan seem more casual. A super- 
ficial reading might report the book to be a chaos, without 
visible arrangement at all. So far it resembles closely any 
patch of life in any given place and time—all cross lights, 
cross purposes, tangles, and irrelevancies at first sight. Look 
closer and longer, and the order, the governing impulses, 
the main currents are evident. I do not think an under- 
standing eye will miss this in Verga even at the first glance, 
but some who read by preference only smooth-patterned 
fiction, with the writer always at hand to act as showman, 
may fail to guess that behind the scenes is a selector, full of 


* ‘The House by the Medlar Tree.’ By Giovanni V: 
translation by M. A. Craig. An Introduction by W. D. 
(Osgood, Mcllvaine, and Co.) 
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clear purpose and deliberate art. ‘The House by the 
Medlar Tree’ is a story of a South Italian village. There 
are a great many characters—you make acquaintance with 
the whole village practically—and amongst them there is 
not much saintliness or much deep villainy. Some of them 
cheat a little ; most of them gossip ; some drink too much ; 
many of them are vain and silly. ‘They have none of them 
very elevated ideas. Their lives are hard, and neighbourly 
help and neighbourly oppression enter into the experience 
of all of them. There is little relief to the sordid poverty, 
to the monotonous sadness, and yet persistency in duty, 
loyalty to kith and kin, are known here as elsewhere. The 
characters are before you in almost bodily shape. ’Ntoni 
Malvoglia, the handsome, swaggering good-for-nothing ; 
Mena, with her pent-up romance ; Vespa, the shrew; Luca 
going off for a soldier ; the revolutionary druggist, fighting 
wordily with the Vicar ; the “flitting” from “ the house by 
the medlar tree ” when evil days have come ; Padron ’Ntoni’s 
visit to the clever lawyer—these are masterpieces of pathos 
or humour for you to gaze on, or pass by—they are not 
flourished obtrusively in your face. There is a fund of 
shrewd, worldly wisdom in the speech of the villagers. 
Padron ’Ntoni is a mine of proverbs, such as “ Don’t go 
after the girl at the window,” and “ Neighbours should be 
like the tiles on the roof, that carry water for each other ” ; 
and “ When things grow too long they turn into snakes” ; 
and “Even St. Joseph shaved himself first, and then the 
rest.” With a marked absence of deliberate fine writing, 
perhaps there are not many novels that are more full of pic- 
tures, made up of few touches, but which say the last word 
on the matter to be presented. Take the farewell of old 
Malvoglia to life when, in the workhouse, he is told he may 
return to his old home again. “ He said ‘ Yes, yes,’ with 
his eyes, to which the light came back once more, and he 
tried to smile, with that smile of those who smile no more, 
or who smile for the last time, which stays planted in the 
heart like a knife.” Or the description of the signs of the 
coming Easter; or the awe of the old fisherman and his 
grandsons in presence of the storm ; or the girl “singing 
softly under her breath, like a bird in its nest, before the 
break of morning.” Ye false realists, watch the silence with 
which the going away, worse than death, of Lia is chronicled, 
and learn how such a sorrow is best depicted. 

Mr. Howell’s introduction is enthusiastic, but he says not 
a word too much of the restrained power that is visible on 
every page of ‘ The House by the Medlar Tree.’ G-Y. 


PROBLEMS OF GREEK HISTORY.* 


Mr. Mahaffy has chosen a rather misleading title, but we 
should be. at a loss to suggest an appropriate one. His 
latest book may be regarded as a supplement to his previous 
works—an Apology, Defence, or, perhaps better, a Vindica- 
tion, for, in reverting to his many controversies, he counts 
his slain with no small complacency, and when his theories 
have been confirmed by Busolt Holm or Schuchardt, he 
does not shrink from mentioning the fact. The volume 
deals with two cognate but distinct subjects. One is the 
history of Greek histories. ‘This is concisely treated in the 
opening chapter, and further developed from time to time 
by subsequent references. As the writer himself points out, 
it has usually been easier for the French or German scholar 
to avoid political bias in his treatment of Greek history than 
for the English writer, who rarely detaches himself from a 
practical interest in contemporary politics. This bias Mr. 
Mahaffy himself betrays frankly enough ; therefore it lends 
spirit to his arguments without seriously impairing his credit ; 
nor is it more than a faint preference compared to the 
bigoted prejudice of Grote or Mitford. Now and then, 
however, he seems to hint rather than apply a moral ; for 
instance, when (p. 139), in blaming the infatuated obstinacy 
of Demosthenes, he deplores “the peculiar mischief to a 
nation of having her fortunes at a great crisis entrusted to 


- old men” (see also p. 192). 


On the whole this review of previous historians is fair, and 
may be considered as permanent work. The other subject 
treated is necessarily of more temporary interest, being a 
survey of the present state of our knowledge of Greek his- 


* ‘Problems of Greek History.’ By J. P. Mahaffy. (Macmillan.) 


tory, of the latest additions made to it, and of the probable 
course which inquiry will take in the near future. But that 
interest is perhaps all the more vivid on that account ; hence 
this volume, though less important than the author’s ‘ Greek 
Life and Thought’ or his ‘Greek Literature,’ will be read 
with equal eagerness. It is more accurate in its minor facts 
than some of its predecessors ; Darius Ochus (p. 134), how- 
ever, is put for Artaxerxes. To even enumerate the inte- 
resting questions handled in this book is here impossible, 
both from its discursive character and our limited space. 
The last chapter invites careful study, especially the remarks 
on Greek Art. Mr. Mahaffy still adheres (p. 129) to his 
view of the moral and political value of music, which some 
day may find more cordial acceptance. Both in the Preface 
and elsewhere his survey of the actual position of the 
Homeric controversy seems a little obscure and unsatisfac- 
tory. The fact is that not only have scholars not yet enjoyed 
breathing-time to get over recent discoveries, but that at 
present they may be said to live in the thick of discoveries. 
Indeed, it might fairly be urged that the time for theorizing 
has not yet come, and that the accumulation and estimation 
of data should be our main object. Hereafter it will be the 
blessed office of the explorer to reconcile the differences of 
Mr. Leaf and Mr. Mahaffy. 

The plea for the Greek Tyrants (chap. iv.) finds no favour 
with a learned specialist who will review the book else- 
where; but for my own part I confess to have been 
impressed by Mr. Mahaffy’s arguments. Just as the Scotch 
Whigs long monopolised English History, so Greek History 
is reflected upon us through the brilliant mirror of Greek 
democrats who blacken the Tyrants in a suspiciously con- 
ventional manner. Moreover—and this is the main point— 
if we regard the Age of Pericles as the culmination of a 
process of national development, I see not how we are to 
ignore the share in that gradual process which the constant 
recurrence of the Despots undoubtedly occupies. Demo- 
cratic progress is surely but one phase of national progress. 
St. Louis may have been a bigot and Louis XIV. no friend 
to liberty, but that is no reason for destroying the Vendome 
column, or the Sainte Chapelle, or the Louvre, for without 
them and the great movements which they symbolise the 
French Republic could never have been what it is. 

There is in some quarters an ungenerous tendency to dis- 
parage the work of this eminent Irish scholar. His faults, 
such as they are, lie on the surface. He is sometimes care- 
less and inaccurate. It is only one kind of genius which is 
“ the capacity for taking infinite pains.” There is another 
genius which never takes pains at all. If it did it 
would not be genius. It usually says the right thing and 
says it most forcibly, though doubtless it may sometimes 
fall into petty errors. The infallibility of the pedant is 
a good thing—the sympathetic lucidity of the born teacher 
is still better. Taking Mr. Mahaffy’s books as a whole, 
I should venture to think that they have done more to 
advance and spread and stimulate a genuine interest in 
Ancient Learning than those of any other of our scholars. 
His own solid attainments, the learning which he assimilates 
from others, and his keen if somewhat impulsive judgments, 
are abundant qualifications for his task. But he possesses 
others. Objections have been raised by pedants to his 
lively and almost undignified allusions to ‘* modern 
instances,” and to the vein of aggressive personality which 
runs through his books; but these are only the ungrace- 
ful graces of his style. To call hima populariser is un- 
fair. Popular he is, but in the best sense. For he 
is always readable, always instructive, always stimulating: 
Coincident with the decay of classical scholarship asa 
branch of education, there is springing up in the middle, 
and even in the lower classes, a keen curiosity to know 
something about the real contents of those splendid Greek 
works which have long been dangled before the people’s 
eyes as sealed oracles. ‘That curiosity Mr. Mahaffy satisfies 
as no one else can or will By his rare didactic gifts and 
by his lively sympathy he brings the modern reader into. 
communion with the ancient mind. Any of our eager 
students—and there are thousands of them—who has 
little Latin and no Greek, could easily acquire from Mr. 
Mahaffy’s works a sound general view of Greek literature 
such as few of the alumni and not all of the teachers of 
Eton and Oxford possess. Y. Y. 
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_ THE LESSON OF THE MASTER.* 


The first story of this volume, with a slight difference 
in treatment, might have turned out to be a tragedy. Mr. 
James works us upto a keen sense of the solemn possi- 
bilities of the case, and just as we are expecting edification, 
he laughs in his sleeve and runs away. That is a trick of 
some story-tellers, and a very convenient one if the per- 
formers be skilful. It gets them out of difficult situations, 
and relieves them from the necessity of being emotional, 
so painful to a well-bred writer of fiction. Mr. James has 
chosen a subject of much significance and of not uncommon 
occurrence in the world of artists—the debasement of 
talents to make them marketable. The holder of the 
talents, St. George, is conscious of his degradation, and is 
benevolently full of warnings to a robuster young brother 
of the craft. ‘The young brother is tenderly appreciative 
of the gen:rosity of the warnings, and the humility involved 
in the confession of the elder man touches him to the quick of 
his nature. He, along with the reader, receives a rude shock 
when, circumstances arising that make a return to earlier 
ideals possible to St. George, the broad path of smug 
worldly comfort is still the chosen of the Master. But 
of course Mr. James is right. ‘The characters he has drawn 
are not great creations, but three of them have the everyday 
modern reality of photographs. We know some living, 
breathing human beings sat for them. ‘There is the Master 
himself, expansive, beaming with doxhomie and worldly 

ces. He knows where he fell from, but the earth on 
which he alighted is good, too, and vastly more convenient 
than the heights above. Though his remorse causes him 
sometimes to speak the language of tragedy, it never alters 
the tenour of his life. And why should it? He is sucha 
good fellow, so full of the high spirits of success. And the 
Master’s pretty wife, of the Parisian clothes and administra- 
tive ability, to whom he owes his fall and his comfortable 
income, is another living portrait. A better one still is 
perhaps the young and beautiful Anglo-Indian, so athirst 
for direct inspiration from poets’ and artists’ own lips, who 
has literary lions at her feet by quoting, in all sincerity, 
their books, and concerning whom it wants the astuteness 
of the Master to see that she is bound to be, by her en- 
vironment and her sex, a Philistine at bottom. We have all 
met her in literary circles, or more frequently, just outside. 

The other stories in the volume are markedly inferior, 
though ‘Brooksmith’ is pathetic enough, and in ‘The 
Pupil’ we are not without interest in the honourable young 
cynic who grows up somehow in the midst of an amiable 
family of adventurers. Perhaps Mr. James once made a 
vow to write a ghost story. He has got the vow off his 
mind now. Sir Edward Orme is a ghost, and also a 
malicious bore who ruins an old lady’s peace of mind for 
no adequate reason whatsoever. Let us hope Mr. James 
feels no obligation to make further attempts in this direction. 
A graceful habitué of sa/ons, he is peculiarly from home in 
the neighbourhood of tomb-stones. 


MARAH.+ 


_ This is a poem, or rather a sequence of poems represent- 
ing successive stages of feeling. And the sum of all these 
stages is “Marah. Nor can speech express more bitter- 
ness.” After the beginning of love comes the fading away 
of illusions, then the hard knowledge of life and of evil, 
ending in despair and madness. The earlier poems have 
not all the lightheartedness they would fain express, and 
some of them strike us as eminently prosaic. The best of 
the songs of experience remind us in a distant way of 
Heine—Heine with a difference. The acid is there, but 
the pen is a blunter one. The cynicism is expressed rather 
in hard knocks than in stings, and there is something cum- 
brous in this exposition of the antagonism between two 


natures that at an earlier stage were unconscious of differ- 
ences— 


* ‘The Lesson of the Master,’ by Henry James, and other 
Stories, 6s, (Macmillan and Co.) 


By Owen Meredith. 6s. 6d, (Longmans, Green and 


“Genius, sufficing to itself, abounds 
In its own being. Love can but fulfil 
Its being in another. Woman founds 
Her power upon the ruins of Man’s will. 


The love she gives him costs a kingdom's price, 
Tho’ freely given the gift. It takes away 

His grandeur from him. And that sacrifice 
She neither understands, nor can repay.” 


The later poems are the best—the best of all is, perhaps, 
‘Selene,’ where he asks the moon to } 


“ Bless the pale pleasures of my love and me, 
Whose day of life, like thine, is the dark night! 
From all the world I have chosen one like thee 
For my delight. 


No burning pulse her livid beauty warms, 
But light that maddens the moon-stricken brain 
Is in her looks, and in her cold white arms 
Are dreams insane.” 


And in the picture of the ‘Storm ’—a grey storm, without 
fire or thunder, only “a grisly chaos ”—the poet has risen 
far above the level that his own work has bidden us expect. 

A longer and more elaborate poem was also ready for 
publication at Lord Lytton’s death, we learn from the 
preface. It will be awaited with the more eagerness that 
this little volume proves that Owen Meredith had not lost 
his cunning when he laid aside the pen. 


GRANIA.* 


When the writer of a novel, the scenes of which lie where 


polite speech is not spoken, announces at the outset that she 
does not mean to bother about dialect, readers are apt to 
come to the book rather in a spirit of criticism and preju- 
dice. Even though they may have no undue fondness for 
dialect themselves, they feel that such a disrespectful allu- 
sion to it may point to a general slovenliness of execution. 
Yet in Miss Lawless’s newest story this is far from being 
thecase. Thescenes and characters are drawn from nature. 
The conversations are exceptionally good; the turn of 
their phrases, their repetitions, circumlocutions, and figures 
of speech are finely reproduced. Grania is an Irish girl, 
living on one of the barren isles in Galway Bay. She is 
beautiful, of uncommon physical strength, and with a pas- 
sionate soul, restrained by daily hardship, a narrow and arid 
life, and the constant care of a dying sister, Honor. Honor 
is meek by nature and chastened by religion and suffering, 
while Grania has no religious convictions whatsoever, and a 
more than usual capacity for living and enjoying. Murdough 
Blake, her plausible, self-indulgent lover accepts her devo- 
tion willingly enough, but his character prevents, and con- 
vention forbids, any evidences of affection on his part, and the 
poor girl’s tragedy is her unsatisfied thirst for life and feeling 
which are utterly denied to her, though, indeed, her death 
comes about otherwise, through her heroic attempt to dare all 
to bring ghostly comfort to her sister’s dying hours. There is 
no relief to the gloom of the story from any side. All the 
islanders live under the shadow. Had Murdough’s life when 
he goes to the mainland been described, it might not have 
been edifying, but it would have broken the monotony of 
the gloom. Now the sun does shine sometimes on Galway 
Bay, and with uncommon brightness too, and the light has 
not so utterly departed from the hearts of even the sombre 
islanders, as might be supposed from this most distressful 
story—a picture of life not unfaithful, but surely incomplete. 
One of the most interesting features of the book is the 
description it contains of the strict conventional rules with 
which Irish peasant life—especially in the remoter parts— 
is bound about. ‘Grania’ is not exhilarating reading, but 
it is marked by real power and deep sympathy. Occasion- 
ally effects of peculiar force are produced, when, for in- 
stance, silently through the mist, comes Shan Daly’s restrain- 
ing hand that keeps back Murdough’s better impulses, and 
sends Grania out to meet her death alone. 


* ‘Grania, or The Story of an Island.’ By the Hon. Emily Lawless. 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
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AT THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
Diary OF A READER. 


Feb. 28th.—The librarian assistants tell me there is 
nothing new, and in such a depressed tone that I instinc- 
tively glance at the windows to see whether the shutters are 
being put up. No, I find on the contrary that there is a 
brisk handing to and fro of ‘ Tess’ and ‘The Little Minis- 
ter’ (now in one volume) and ,‘ David Grieve,’ and Miss 
Braddon, and a close acquaintance with circulating libraries 
that do their work even in the very centre of things should 
have taught me that they have a large clientele, mainly of 
single volume subscribers, who have no craving after novelty 
at all—to whom the early volumes of James Payn, or Charles 
Reade, or even Dickens and Scott are dealt out with admir- 
able regularity. Amid the noise and bustle of the most 
modern hours of the day the distracted ears of the clerks are 
occasionally soothed by the sound of some gentle, archaic 
voice asking for ‘ Essays and Reviews’ or ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ And the “ nothing new ” is not a serious statement 
after all. There is certainly a lull, but that makes one more 
expectant. Though the British householder be threatened 
with periodical coal famines, and is warned of many distress- 
ful calamities that will befall him, he may depend on having 
his novel “reg’lar.” The supply is from a thoroughly 
dependable source. 

They have given me Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Doings of 
Raffles Haw.’ Raffles, it seemed to me, must be a jovial 
kind of fellow. He couldn’t have any sickly sentiment 
about him at all. I have been cruelly deceived. His 
story is a mixture of Jules Verne, the Arabian Nights, and 
Edward Bellamy. A million a week, all the climates of the 
earth under one roof, and schemes for the easy connection 
of the antipodes by quick subterranean transit, may touch 
the imagination but not the sympathies, and it is somewhat 
of a relief when Raffles feels that his life is a mistake, which 
must be thoroughly and finally corrected. 

After this, ordinary modern life seemed full of interest and 
romance, and Mrs. Oliphant promised good sense and cheer- 
fulness at least. But there is something wrong with ‘The 
Marriage of Elinor.’ I think it must be in the morality. I 
don’t refer to the quibble by which Elinor got her disrepu- 
table husband off a punishment he richly deserved; but 
what is the motive of the ending? Is it for the sake of the 
reader’s comfort, or out of respect to the peerage? bless 
its soul! There never was a shadier transaction than that 
reconciliation. 

A volume of the Whitefriars Library has turned up in the 
same packet, Mr. Lucy’s ‘Faces and Places,’ consisting of 
some collected bits of journalism. On the whole, ‘Toby’ 
is here in a serious mood. He has introduced me to the 
preachers he has known, and given me lessons in good 
listening, and he has told me how to become a journalist. 
But he is full of bright chat, and I have been rubbing 
shoulders in his company, with the ‘Claimant,’ and have 
been up in a balloon with Colonel Burnaby. I have spent 
some very pleasant quarters of an hour over the little 
volume, though perhaps newspaper extracts have not their 
first strong effect when they lose their setting. 

March 9th.—‘ Green Tea’ is a title worth inventing. I 
am not sure what it suggests, even after reading the story. 


Nightmare, perhaps, but not late hours pent in a city. 
There is a scent of apples in the air from a Western orchard, 
and a feeling of air and space and freedom. The freedom 
enters largely into the manners of the Arcadians, and the 
amount of flirting of a bucolic, uproarious kind that goes on, 
is warranted to scare away the timid. And, yet, there is 
much delicacy of touch withal, in its delineation. The 
illusion—the effect of the ‘Green Tea,’ I suppose—is 
worked up and kept up marvellously. I wonder if any 
readers have been clever enough to see all along the dance 
the clever writer has been leading them. _ 

There is a plot much in vogue just now, it would seem. 
It is making the heroine—always the heroine—lose her 
memory. Mr. Grant Allen used it quite lately. Mr. Clark 
Russell has done so still more recently in ‘ Alone on a 
Wide Wide Sea,’ and Mr. Wills in ‘ His Sister’s Hand.’ It 
is not a new contrivance after all, and novelists in search 
of tricks and contrivances, should be warned that readers 
have had enough of this one. Yet Mr. Russell’s is a lively 
story. The adventurous lady, who will go to sea in a 
pleasure-boat without her husband, is an awful warning. 
Misfortunes hail thick on her head. A storm comes on; her 
boatman dies of heart disease, and falls overboard. She is 
picked up with her hair white and her memory gone. When 
at last she reaches home domestic complications have 
arisen, and they are not cleared away without some further 
discomforts. Mr. Wills’ tale doesn’t smell of the salt sea. 
It is more mysterious. Telepathists will find it of interest, 
and it is calculated to rouse the anger of respectable family 
solicitors. But a rumour is abroad that the publishers 
threaten awtul things against those who disclose the ending, 
and even in the obscurity of my diary, I refrain. 

March 21st.—The other day bent on the edification of 
my family circle, and guided by a weekly literary journal in 
which I have always placed confidence, I scanned the names 
of serious works before making out my library list. From the 
theological section I picked out one with an attractive title, 
‘The Lesson of the Master,’ and only when Mr. Henry 
James’ latest volume of stories was handed me did I find 
how basely I had been deceived. He is not yet amongst 
the prophets—or the theologians. The work has never 
reached the maiden relatives for whose benefit I had been 
anxious, Instead, I brought back Loti, in an English dress, 
a little strange, but by no means a misfit, and ‘The Book 
of Pity and of Death,’ in Mr. O’Connor’s version, will 
probably soon become naturalised. Along with it came 
‘Sybil Knox.’ Sybil is a superior person, though she dis- 
claims it loudly. When she brooded over her return to 
America after years of Italy she foresaw difficulties. These 
arose in due course in her contact with provincials, as all 
will find who read her story in the new volume of Cassell’s 
International Series. Her devoted knight errant fights 
modern dragons, in the shape of railway wreckers, for her 
sake, and has his reward. The historical flavour about 
Miss Harland’s tale, ‘ His Great Self,’ is somewhat faint and 
uncertain, but if one can forget its ambitious aim, it is a 
good story. But what a name to launch a book with! Is 
it fitting to fill a reader's mind with prejudices against the 
personages of the tale before they come on the scene at all ? 
Uncle Remus makes a casual re-appearance in ‘ A Plantation 
Printer,’ and as he is supposed to be good company, he 
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ought to make the book a favourite. I don’t resent his 
presence, but he isn’t an indispensable attraction, and with- 
out him youngsters would readily have made friends with 
the plucky printer’s boy, who was on such good terms with 
the world. 

No new books, did they say? Why they offered them- 
selves in shoals:—‘ A Man and a Brother,’ ‘The King of 
the Castle,’ ‘ Priest and Prelate.’ The last I brought home. 
It is a new study of clerical life, and promises to be worthy 


of the author of ‘ The Outcasts.’ 
Book clubs have not this month a very brilliant list to 
choose from, but it is varied enough. 


History. 


O. Browning, The Flight to 
Varennes, and Other Histori- 
cal Essays. 

Freeman, Historical Essays. 

Freeman, History of Sicily. 
Vol. 3. 

Cook, Old Touraine. 

Jessop, The Coming of the Friars 
(new ed.). 

Mahaffy, Problems in Greek His- 
to: 


ry. 
Recollections of Marshall Mac- 
donald, 


Fiction. 

= , The Little Minister, One 
vo 

Conan Doyle, The Doings ot 
Raffles Haw. 

Hale, Sybil Knox. 

Harland, His Great Self. 

Chandler Harris, A Plantation 
Printer. 

James, The Lesson of the Master. 

Lawless, Grania, the Story of an 
Island. 


Daughters. 
Loti, The Book of Pity and of 
Death. 
Nestorien, In Sin or Folly ? 
Oliphant, The Marriage of Eli- 


nor. 
Priest and Prelate. 


Fiction—continued, 
Clark Russell, Alone in a Wide 
Wide Sea. 
A. Sargeant, An East Indian 


ystery. 
Sienkiewicz, With Fire and 
Sword. 
BioGRAPHY. 
Vernon Heath, Recollections. 
Oldcastle, Memorials of Cardinal 
Manning. 
Praeger, Wagner as I Knew 


Him. 

Sharp, Life and Letters of Joseph 
Severn. 

Yonge, Our Great Military Com- 
mander. 


PorTRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Arnold, Sir E., Potiphar’s Wife. 
Craigmyle, German Ballads. 
Owen Meredith, Marah. 

Orpen, Song of Dermot and the 
Earl. 


Pinero, The Hobby Horse. 
Todd, Medizeval Scottish Poetry. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Britannic Confederation. 
Lucy, Faces and Places. 
The Athenian Oracle. 
Wolstonecraft, A Vindication of 
the Rights of Women, with 
Introduction by Mrs. Pennell. 
Woods, English Social Move- 
ments, 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE. 


TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


G@ The experience of five months justifies one or two general 
remarks on the quality of the MSS. sent to THe Booxman by young 
authors. On the whole they have shown average talent, and in a few 
cases much more. The best, so far as style is concerned, have been 
stories. The lowest point has been reached by humorous writers 
and versifiers, though there have been a few stars amongst them too. 
The essay literature has been rather heavy, and of the kind not 
acceptable by magazines, yet some of the most serious and painstaking 
attempts belong to this class. The commonest defects in all are (1) 
slovenly English, (2) lack of simplicity, and (3) a want of concen- 
tration on the subject in hand. Young authors, or nine-tenths of 
them, would do well to take somewhat more severe stylists for their 
models than they seem to do, Grasp and accuracy are what are 
most lacking. 


As an incentive to efforts after really good writing we propose to 
offer from time to time 


A PRIZE OF TWO GUINEAS 


for some composition which will test and discipline the judgment 
and style of young writers. Regular contributors to periodicals or 
newspapers will not be eligible as competitors. The MSS, must not 
exceed 1000 words in length. The word “Prize” must be 
written on the wrapper, and competitors must in addition 
conform to the regulations for the “Young Author’s Page” to be 
found in Tur Booxman for February. They are invited to send in, 
not later than May ist, a criticism—an independent judgment—of 


‘Wuthering Heights.’ Popular editions are published by Messrs. 
Smith and Elder, and other firms. 
Other MSS. will be examined as usual. 


Autguis.—A good story. It is not told with much skill, but it 
would probably be of interest in the town where the scene is laid. 
You make either too much or not enough of the Digby incident. 

At.an AxsBar.—Your views are suitable to your age, we feel sure, 
and we admire your fine consistency. This bit of special ing is 
evidently meant. for a debating society. 

Apex.—The subject is not without interest to outsiders, but you 
have not made the most of it. A little less of the old ladies and more 
of the subject of your sketch would have been preferable. Even at 
the end he is no reality to us. 

ArreL.—A very creditable attempt at what is all but impossible 
nowadays. Read “There is a garden in her face,” or Fletcher’s “ Oh, 
fair, sweet face! oh, eyes, celestial bright,” and afterwards be your 
own critic. But the song shows a distinct talent for, verse-making, 
No. 2 is commonplace. 

Doonna BarBara.—A very good story. It is quite worth sending 
to some popular magazine. 

1, poor; No 2, passably versified, but common- 
ce. 

BuTTEerPaPER.—Even if the story were accepted by a paper of a 
certain order, it would be a poor success, The style is as bad as 
possible. The conversation may be true to the kind of life you deal 
with, but it is a dull kind of life that expresses itself so. 

B. CartHEenN.—You should make up your mind what metreyou mean 
to use, and stick to it, which you hardly do for two verses on end. 
“ Rife” is not a fitting adjective to apply to “hearts” or “ hearths.” 
What is the meaning of stanza 3? and what is the antecedent of 
“that” in line 2 of the last stanza? It is very doubtful whether you 
would ever do anything worthy in verse-making. 

Dawn.—-We don't like the story at all. The reader can have no 
sympathy or interest in the heroine after the first scene, where she is 
so vulgarly foolish, Tales of actors or actresses about whom the 
whole town is ringing, yet whose power the reader is never made to 
feel, are always unsuccessful. The whole tale reads like Ouida and 
water, 

Cora.iz Detavour.— Have the verses set to music. We feel sure 
they would make a popular drawing-room ditty, where such sentiments 
are always in vogue. We don't think they'd be accepted by any 
magazine. 

Ayron Doon.—You are evidently trying to hit two birds with one 
stone in your satire. Perhaps that is why you miss both. It seems 
as if you hardly understood the tendencies you satirize. Still it is 
funny, in parts. 

Epsiton.—A very thoughtful essay, which shows a real apprecia- 
tion of the value of literature. On p. 7 there is an exaggeration 
which does not help out your case, The paper would form a good 
basis for a discussion at a literary society. As to style, there is nothing 
remarkable about it ; but you write with care and accuracy. 

Essyit.—As an exercise in writing English, your paper merits com- 
mendation—not otherwise. The matter of it is full of crudities of 
thinking and inaccuracies of statement ; pp. 16 and 17 will serve as 
an example. 

Eucene Froest.—Is No. 1 a serious or a comic production? On 
the latter supposition it is excellent. Pardon our density. The senti- 
ments in No, 2 are admirable, but there was little need to express 
them again. Still as you have done so, we should advise you to 
sing the anthem at a political meeting. Don’t send either to a 
magazine. 

Hamiet.—The sentiments in your verse are such as would be very 
popular in a drawing room song. If a musical friend finds a tune for it, 
he may wish the first four lines of the last stanza altered. They are 
harsh and unsingable. Such songs as yours are valueless as literature, 
but they have, we believe, a distinct value in the musical market. 

Grenna Hirste,—The story is commonplace, and so is the treat- 
ment of it, but for a first attempt it is not hopeless. By all means 
try again, but next time construct a plot with more interest, or put 
some individuality into the characters. If possible, do both. 

Hore.—Satirical writing is clearly your strong point. Perhaps you 
had best stick to it. The only set of verses of a different character 
that are passable, is that on the Moon. Omit the last stanza, which 
is prosy, and don’t call the moon “a flag.” The others are very 
commonplace in thought. The first parody, if irreverent, is good. 
The second is schoolboyish, and No. 3 (very irregular in metre, by the 
bye) is a poor bit of cynicism. 

M. V. G. H.—Very weak. There is some sense in Nos. 4 and 5, and 
in the type-written stanza, but you have hardly an average power of 
expression, and the “life's creed” is what no one with any literary 
understanding could have perpetrated. It strikes us you may have 
some ideas floating about vaguely. Set them down in prose, and we 
shall be glad to do justice to them. 

S. H.—A thoughtful study. It would have been better had you 
planned out more clearly the lines on which you were to base your 
criticism, which is sometimes involved and even muddled. Its 
wordiness is possibly explained by its having been written tor read- 
ing ataliterary society. This kind of exercise is a useful accompani- 
ment to your reading. 

Joan.—What you call the “ mere exercise” is poor. It strikes us as 
an unsuccessful attempt at caustic writing, and even with your ex- 
planatory note, we do not understand half of it, But the other, if 
not good, is promising, It is slight, and even for its kind, a little too 

_ rhapsodical, but it shows imagination and a real effort towards ade- 
quate expression. 

Jupy.—A good story, quite worth publishing if you can persuade 
an editor to accept it. 
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Ju.ta.—So unlikely an incident, that it must be taken from real life. 
The versifying is fair, but “hot desire” hardly expresses an old 
woman’s kindliness towards her fellow-creatures. 

Kismet.—Prettily written, and with more force than your former 
ones. But there isn’t any burning interest in the plot. This would 
have a fair chance of acceptance by a magazine. 

Krisuna.—A good schoolgirl’s essay. There is too much quota- 
tion, however, and too little thought of your own in the composition. 

H. B. Lewes.—You “pursue” them with rather a heavy tread. 
That’s why you don’t succeed. The burden of the poem is a sad 
confession fora poet to make. When you find them you'll write 
better verse. The motive of the poem is, however, not bad, but the 
images are very ordinary and conventional, more especially in stanzas 

and 4. 

. A. L. L.— Good on the whole. We think that the motive for the 
deed should be made a little more evident. The ending is very con- 
ventional, and if true to life, would the words have been written ? 

A. R. O. L.—The subject is good, but probably no magazine would 
accept these verses. Read them aloud, and listen to their irregularity, 
their carelessness ofform. Page 2 will serve as an example. Quite 
a minor defect is the puzzling absence of punctuation, 

F. M.—The idea is not bad, but it is not very skilfully worked out. 
The paper is not worth sending anywhere, but it is quite promising 
enough to justify your making further experiments in writing. 
“Preference to,” p. 1, is wrong, and you have used a word on the 
last page you evidently don’t know the meaning of. 

Ni sine Lasore.—Your verses have no merit, 

Pa.in.—The story seems to be fairly well translated, and a pub- 
lisher of children’s stories might accept it, though the old-fashioned 
moralising tone about it would not tend to its popularity. 

Retsit.—Amusing enough. It is worth sending to some short 
story journal. But revise it first, There are several grammatical 
mistakes. 

Rex.—They have little or no merit, 


Amy Rosgsart.—A very good story, considering your age. Suppose 
you try your hand on some other kind of writing than fiction. 

Rocer.—Pretty verses, but in no waysremarkable. Their brevity 
is a virtue which might plead for their acceptance in some * Poet's 
Corner” of a newspaper. 

SuHamrocx.—There is abundant evidence in your essay of an un- 
usual observation and love of nature. But such a description as you 
have attempted is bound to be a little monotonous. The same 
amount of observation condensed into a few bright paragraphs, each 
of them a crisp picture of a mood of an autumn day, would be far 
more effective. At least, if you wish to keep the essay form, omit a 
good many of the moral reflections. They are trite. 

TrutuH.—Yours is the attempt of evidently a very young beginner. 
If you write more stories for your own amusement, give them 
English titles. 


Tuuip.—Not a very promising beginning, but probably you could 
make a good children’s story out of it. The conversation is the 
weakest part. It is unlike children’s talk. 


Tunvo Tupor.—The situation is a good one, and the story is a 
conscientious and painstaking piece of work. But it is told in a 
very tedious fashion, and your hero proses intolerably. You could 
make a good story out of it, but you would have to cut it down with- 
out mercy. For instance, the opening situation might be made clear 
in a few sentences, and the elaborate descriptions of the guests at 
the “social evenings” are of no use at all. 

T. G. Z—The idea of the verses is so poetical that it would be 
worth while to revise the wording somewhat. We should be 
inclined to advise you to sacrifice verse 1. There is an obvious 
fault of rhyme in verse 7. In stanza 8, lines 3 and 4 are too 
ponderous. The line that describes the parish priest might be im- 
proved, so might the one beginning, “ And I have naught.” 

cannot commend your verses. 


SHamrock.—No, 1 is the best. It is a pretty fancy, but there is som 
thing wrong with the last lines of stanzas 3 and 6. No. 2 is fairly good 
descriptive prose, not poetry. No. 3 is good in form, but contains 
nothing original. 

Ausrey Scott.—Very poor. The incident as you tell it has little 
interest, and the writing is hardly average. What do you mean by 
people who are “ literary through and through”? The description of 
the interior on p. 2 1s quite out of proportion to its importance. 

SaLcammpBo.—Your essay has two capital defects. 1st. You have a 
case, but you haven’t proved it. 2nd. The seven pages might be re- 
duced to two. Strip your essay of its repetitions. It will gain in effect, 
and enable you to see how unproved your assertions are. 

TenERoRUM Lusor Amorum.—“ True poetry ?” No, but skilful 
versifying. In No, 1, verse 2 is alittle commonplace. No. 2 is a good 
specimen of “album verses.” From the sample you send it is impos- 
sable to say more, 

W. J. T.—Amusing and something more. 


Auice Vane.—The rhymes in the dialogue are stiff and awkward. 
The song is better, though stanza 4 is poor. But neither are un- 
promising. 

Vicitanpo Munio.—No. 1 very good; “kirkyard” is out of place. 
Line 1 stanza 3 is faulty. The “Envoy” is poor. No, 2, rather 
clumsy. No. 3, pretty and graceful. But why not “summer leaves” 
in the last verse ? 

Cuaries Wessex —Avoid roundabout attempts at wit like that in 
your first sentence as you would—well, the individual you refer to. 
You have some power of description, but your language might be 
simpler. Words and phrases like “prismatic sheen,” “trend,” 
‘‘umbrageous,” are too frequent. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Abbot, E., and others.—The Fourth Gospel, evidences, external and 

internal of its Johannean authorship, 7/6.. Hodder & Stoughton 
[Contains the valuable paper of Lightfoot:| 

Bywater, J.—Contributions to the Criticism of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 

Ethics, 2/6..Frowde 

Cottage Lectures on Worship, with preface by — elf, 2/6 a 

Findlay, G. G.—The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 2/0 Wes. Con. Off. 

[A popular but scholarly treatise.] 


Fowler, Rev. G. H.—Things Old and New. Sermons and si 5/5 
Gabriel, D. T.—Thoughts and Reflections ocening Social, Meta- 
R ysical, and Religious Subjects, 6/- ...... Unwin 
Goodman, G.—The Church in Victoria during the Episcopate of the 
Rt. Rev. C. Perry, 10/6..Seeley 
Guernsey, L. E.—A Lent in Earnest, 3/6..........essseeeeeeeeeNisbet 
Hallett, ¢. M.—The Gospel and the Home, 2/6 .........++++.+-Innes 
[Short, simple homilies on ne oe subjects for busy people. The 
<r hopes they may be found useful for reading aloud to meetings 

and classes. 
Huntingdon, a of, and her Connexion, ae ons by Rev. J. 


. Figgis.. Partridge 
. v4 the most distinguished preacher of the Cement 
Liddon, H. P.—Sermons on some Words of Christ, 5/-...... Longmans 
[Another selection from the St. Paul’s sermons. 
Molloy, J. F.—The Faiths of the People, 2 vols., 21/- Ward & Downey 
Muirhead, J. H.—Elements of Ethics, 3/- ........eeeeeee0+- Murray 
[A very able and modern exposition. ] 
Moore, A. L.—From Advent to Advent. Sermons, 6/-......Percival 
Palmer, E. R.—Development of Revelation, 7/6 .......+++. 
Pierson, A. T.—The Divine Enterprise of Missions, 4/0 ... en ~ & 
Stoughton 
[Lectures on the purpose, plan, and result of missions, delivered before 
the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in America, at 
New Brunswick, N.F.} 
Reiner, Canon.—Sermons, 
Ryle, H. E.—The Canon of the Old Testament, 6/- ........ Macmillan 
[A _good introduction, fairly 
S., E. M.—Five Great Offerings and the Law; or, the Divine Pro- 
gramme of the Redeemer, 3/6 
Smith, I. Gregory.—Christian Monasticism, 14/- .......++e+++++.Lnnes 
LAs interesting tf not exhaustive account of the growth of Brother. 
's and, monastic usages, with biographical outlines of Anthony, 
Simzon Stylites, Benedict, Columba, etc. 
Taylor, E. H.—Messages from the Cross, 1/6 ......Griffith and Farran 
Thomas, F. E.—Footprints of the Apostles, 3/6 ..........Skeffington 
Wills, C. T.—Cross and Crown, 1/6 Masters 
Williamson, A.—Aspects of Faith and Religion in the 17th —- 
ardner 
Wakefield, Bishop of.—The Knowledge of God, 3/6 ..Sampson Low 
[The latest volume of an admirable and popular series.) 
Ziegler, T.—Social Ethics, 3/0 .....0.seeseee+ee+ Williams & Norgate 


NEw EpITIONs. 


Maurice, F.D.—Sermons preached in Lincoln’s Inn 7 1. Vol. v., 
3 


.-Macmillan 
[Sermons preached from Advent 1858, to Easter, 1859.) 


FICTION. 


Bellairs, H. S. K.—Chapters in my Wife’s History, 3/6 Digby & Long 
[Very sordid chapters they are, too. A young lady pays a heavy 
penalty of misery for marrying her groom ; but the groom, though a 
boor, has most of the reader’s sympathy.] 

Burton, K.—To-day, To-morrow, and For Ever, 3/6 ..Digby & Lon 
[A sickly story of a wild little girl who grows up to be a foolish aad 
very unfortunate woman. 

Cole, B.—The Avenging of Hiram, 1/-.....+...++++00+++++Alrowsmith 
[This strikes us as a rather silly story, but it may while away half 
an hour on a railway journey. 

Cramer, C. R.—A Strange Trio of Artists, 6/- ........Digby & Long 

he title is an accurate one. Artistic rhapsodies apart, it is a love 
story of a slightly melodramatic complexion.] 

Dickinson, EA icar’s Wife, 6/- Methuen 

Doyle, A. C.—The Doings of Raffles Haw, 5/- ......seseeee. Cassell 
[A kind of modern Arabian Nights, with a moral.) 

Evans, Mrs. D’A.—In Mermaidland and other Stories, 1/6 

Digby & Long 
[Very pretty fairy stories for young children. Whyare they not 
tllustrated ? 

Fitzgerald, S. J. A.—The Wonders of the Secret Cavern, 2/6 ..Sutton 

Glyn, A. L.—£50 for a Life, 3/6 

A pretty story. Lhe plot ts well constructed, and the interest is kept 
up till the end.| 

Gordon, Mr. J. E. H.—Eunice Anscombe, 7/6 ........Sampson Low 

Hale, E. E.—Sybil Knox; or, Home Again, 7/6 .......0.e.000C 
— _ of American provincial life, readable, but not of absorbing 
interest. 

[A well written and interesting tale.) 

Harris, J. C.—A Plantation Printer. The of a Georgia 

» 
[A charming tale for boys, and others too, by he otaas of * Uncle 
kemus. It tells of the adventures of a printer’s boy during the war, 
but Brear Rabbit is not left out of sight altogether. The tone of the 
book is wholesome and manly. 

Hume, F.—The Man with a Secret, 2/- ....cecesescccsecesess White 
ackson, H.—Zeph, a Posthumous Story, 2/- ......00..e+..--Douglas 
ames, H.—The Lesson of the Master. etc., 6/-............ Macmillan 

ennard, Mrs. E.—That pretty'little Horsebreaker, 2/6...... Methuen 

Lawless, Hon. E.—Grania, the Story of an Island, 2 vols., 21/- ' 

Smith & Elder 
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Loti, P.—The Book of Pity and of Death. Trans. | 
-P., 5/-..Casse 
[M. Loti is not always translateable, but Mr. O’ Connor Sides credit 
jor having done a difficult piece of work with much skill. This 
_ English version of a remarkable book is printed and bound in ad- 
mirable fashion. 
Lucas, R.—Dunwell Parva, 3/6 ....... Warne 
. [This ts a rather dull version of the hare and the tortoise. A sporting 
clergyman ts converted to clerical habiliments and from the wickedness 
and a feather-brained peer from revolutionary politics. 
the reader is never much interested in them or the other more 
of Dunwell Parva.) 


Maturin, —Melmoth, the Wanderer, with Memoir, 3 ve, 24/- 
entie 
May, E. G.—Victory at Last.......cecccccscececscesesers Elliot Stoc 


{A religious tale. The story of the struggle of Colonel Kingsley, who 
a victim to infidelity, is told with ability. ] 
Mouat, J.—Rise of the Australian Woolkings, a romance, 3/6 
Sonnenschein 


independent 7 ent of life scattered throughout the book. 


and Russia, 7/6.. ares 


New 


Barr, R.—In a Steamer & Windus 
Barrett, F.—The Sin of Olga Zassoulich, 2/-... -Chatto & Windus 
Barrie, J. M.—The Little Minister, 7/6..... ee eee Cassell 
[A volume of the International Series of Copyright Novels. This new 
edition of ‘ The Little Minister,’ in one volume, should be very popu- 


lar. The type and binding are exceilent.] 
Black, W.—A Princess of Thule, 2/6 ....... 
Black, Wm.—The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 2/6...... S. Lo 


The volumes of this new and revised edition of Mr. Black's novels 
are appearing with little delay one after the other. The neatness, 
compactness, and price of this edition should make it very popular. | 
Conway, H.—A Cardinal Sin, 3/6 .........sseeeeeeeee Digby & Long 
Crommelin, M., and Brown, J. M.—Violet Vyvian, M.F.H., 2/- White 
Edward, Miss Betham.—Half-way, an Anglo-French 
Low 
Gerard, E. D.—Reata, What's ina Name? .........++...Blackwood 
[Popular edition of this admirably written story.) 
Macdonald, G.—Castle Warlock Paul 
[A well-printed and well-bound new edition of this pleasant Scotch 


story. 

Milkmaid, Big & Low 
[Cheaper edition of a deservedly popular novel. Itis far remove 

Poor Nelly, by Author of ‘ My trivial Life and Misfortunes,’ 3/6 


[4 rful Blackwood 
Russell, P. C.—My Shipmate Louise: the romance ot a Wreck, 2/- 
Chatto & Windus 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Aizlewood, J. W.—Warbeck. A Historical Play, 6/-.... Kegan Paul 
[This is avery long and very serious piece of work. The working 
out of the plot is not lacking in ingenuity, but at no point is there 
any brightness or evidence of dramatic power. 

All the Earth Round. A Nautical Poem, in six cantos, by A Wanderer 

Elliot Stock 
[The observations of one who travelled from “ China to Peru” 
set down inverse. ‘New Guinea then brake fairly to the view”’ 
7s a sample of the narrative and descriptive style. The Wanderer 
was pre = a — ‘person, and if he had written in prose his 
book might have been read.| 
tered Part, An, 2/6 Long 
[The songs, sonnets, and miscellaneous verses in this volume are 
amiable and unaffected in tone. 

Dyce, Rev. A.—Glossary to the Works of William Shakespeare, 7/6 

Sonnenschein 

German Ballads, trans. and edited by Elizabeth Craigmyle, 1/- W.Scott 
[‘ Canterbury Poets’ series. This is a good selection of popular 
German poetry, and the translations are on the whole very creditable. 
There area good many inevitable failures, but there is considerable 
literary merit about the greater part of them.) 

Niemand, A.—Ballads up to 
[A small collection of parodies and verses in a very light vein.] 

Pinero, A. W.—The Hobby Horse. A Comedy in three acts, 2/6 
[A really amusing play off as well as on the stage.| Heinemann 

Song and the edited with literal translation and 

notes by G. H. Orpen, <0 Frowde 

S. L.—Edie, The Little Foundling, and other poems, 2/6 Digby & Long 
[4 small wlume of very minor verse. 
odd, G. E.—Medizval Scottish Poetry, 3/6, 5/- Williams & Norgate 
[‘ Abbotsford Series.’ A collection of the flcwer of Mediaeval Scottish 
seetry. it includes the King’s Quair, the poems of Henryson and 
Dunbar, and admirable selections from Gavin Douglas. The intro- 
ductions to each section are interesting, and the notes ample enough 


to tempt others besides students to find out for themselves the little- - 


known beauties that are scattered through these neglected femme, 
W intringham, W. H.—The Birds of Wordsworth, oe be Nichineon 


New EDITIONs. 


Alexander, C. F.—The Sunday Book of Poetry, 2/6 net .... Macmillan 
[A reprint of one of the popular volumes of the Golden Treasury 
Seri a if he selection of hymns and religious poetry is on the whole 
excellent. 

Ethical Songs with Music, 

Henley, E.—L Heroica, 
[An edition for Schools.] 2 

Le Morte D’Arthur. Edited by Sir Edward Strachey, 3/6 Macmillan 
(The first two sections of the introduction have been revised and re- 
written in view of Dr. Summer’s edition of the Text and cP of 
mena. The alterations that have been made will enable the ‘ Globe’ 
Malory to keep its place as by far the best popular edition of the 
famous book 

Matthews, J. E.—Manual of Musical History, 10/6 ..........--Grevel 

oetry, E., Towards Democracy, 5/- ....... 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Abbott, Greece, Pt. 2, 
Axon, E.—Bygone Lancashire, 
Bradshaw, H.—The Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral, ed. by 

Browning, O.— The Flight to Varennes, and other Historical Essays, 6/- 
Cook, T. A.—Old Touraine, the Life and History of the Famous 


Farthest East and South and West, by an Anglo-Indian Globe- 


Fitzpatrick, W. J.—Secret Service under Pitt, 14/- ........Longmans 
Freeman, E. A.—History of Sicily, Vol 3. 24/-........+0+++..-Frowde 
Graetz, Prof. H.—History of the Jews, edited by B. Lowy. 


Greswell, Rev. W. P.—Geography of Africa south of the Zambesi, 7/6, 
rowde 
Kahn’s Account of his Visit to England. Trans. by I. Lucas oll 
acmillan 
Macdonald, Marshal—Recollections of, ed. by Rousset, trans. 
Simeon, 2 vols, 30/-....... ..-Bentley 
Mahaffy, J. P.—Problems in Greek History, e.Macmillan 
Manning, Cardinal—Memorials of, ed. by } Idcastle, 2/6 
Burns and Oates. 


Marsh, J. B.—St. Paul’s Cross, the Most Famous Spot in London, 3/0 
(4 list of the historical incidents that have taken place near the old 
cross, with illustrations. 

Middleton, J. H.—The Remains of Ancient Rome, 2 vols......+.Black 
[Will be noticed later. 

Packard, A. S.—The Labrador Coast, a Journal of two Summer 

Cruises, 18/ Seer an Paul 

Page, J.—C. H. Spurgeon, His Life and Ministry, 1/6 ......Partridge 

The complete story of Mr. ee life, with a of him 
under different aspects, and illustrations of the different scenes in 
which his work was ro 

Payne, E. J.—History of the New World called America, vol. 1, 18/- 

rowde 

Pott, Mrs. H.—Francis Bacon and His Secret Society, 8/6 ...... Low 

Praeger, F.—Wagner as I knew him, 7/6..........+. «.... Longmans 

Rain, T.—Life and Labours of J. Wray, Pioneer Missionary in British 


ley 
Seceeeny C. H.--From Usher’s Desk to Pulpit.. Passmore & Alabaster 


alters, A.—Palms and Pearls, 12/6....... 
Warner, C. D.—The American Italy, 10/6....... cece 
Windt, H. de—Siberia as it is, 18/-..........4 +... Chapman and Hall 


New EDITIONS. 


Daniels, W. H.—D. L. Moody: His Earlier Life and Work 
Hodder & Stoughton 
(7ifth edition. An account of the evangelist’s life in America, 
which should be interesting to all observers of and sympathisers 
with his later missions.) 
Frederic, H.—The Young Emperor, William II., of Germany, 3/6. 
Jessopn, Rev. A.—The Coming of the Friars, 3/6 ............Unwin 
[fifth edition of a charming collection of essays, interesting more 
especially to Hast Anglians. The binding is pretty and original.) 
Oliphant, M. O. W.—Memoir of the Life of Laurence and: Alice 
Fleet cheaper edition contains some interesting remarks by Mrs. 
liphant on Thomas Lake Harris and on the controversy that has 
been raging round his head.] 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
Anson, Sir W. R.—The Law and Custom of the Constitution, Part 2, 
14/-, The Crown 

Askinson, G. a and their Preparation, trans. by J. Furst, 

Bedson, P. P.—Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry, 9/-..... Lesemens 
Browne, F. G.—Concise Precedents under the Companies a . 

1862-90, 10, 

Cooke, J. P.—Laboratory Practice, 5/- Kegan Pen} 
Davis, J. F.—Army Examination Papers in Mathematics; Preliminary 
with Answers, 2/6 Whittaker 


2 
y 
trad edition of this noteworthy attempt ta do for democratic 1aeals ; 
: in England what Whitman has done "or them in America, and ina zo 
Naillen, A. Van der—On the heights of Himilay, 3/6 similar style.| a 
Nestorien, A.—In Sin or Folly ? 6/-. Digby & Lon Walker, B.—My Musical Experiences, -Bentley 
The autobiography of an unha man. There is a good deal oF 
acmillan 
Philips, F. C. and Fendall, P.—My Face is my Fortune, 2/0 .. White 
Riches or Ruin ? by the author of ‘ The Prigment,’ 3/6 .. Kegan Paul a 
Russell, W. C.—Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea, 3 vols., 31/6 z 
thrilling s of t. ventures of a lady who is cast adrift. ] 
Sergeant, East London Mystery, 3 vols., 31/6......... 
Sieakiewicz, H.—With Fire and Sword, an Historical Novel of Poland ea 
Throogh the Day, 
Williamson, Mrs. F. H.—A Child Widow, 2/- ......Chatto & Windus 
Wills, C: P.—His Sister’s Hand, 3 vols., 31/6........Griffith & Farran g 
beg tale is of thrilling incident and mystery, the latter being 
up to the very last page.) = 
ees, | in 1a, | TS, i 
Kegan Paul 
Robertson, Rev. W.—The Martyrs of Blantyre, 2'6 .......... Nisbet Boe 
Saint-Amand, J.—The Youth of the Duchess of Angouléme, 5/-, . 
Hutchinson 
Sharp, W.—Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, 21/-.......++0+++0 LOW 
ee Shore, Lieut.—Smuggling Days and Smuggling Ways, 7/6,....Cassell 
_ Cc. _ 6/- _ 
[Lives of Marlborough, Clive, Wellington, Napier, etc.) 


— 
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Desmond, C.—Electricity or Engineers, 2 pts., 10/6 each....... oo 
Dingey, P. S.—Machinery Pattern-making, 8 
Emden, A.—Complete Digest of Reported Cases, re 15/- 

Engelmann, Dr. R. and Anderson, W. C. F.—Pictorial Atlas to 


Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 10/6 ......... -Grevel 
Goubaux, A.—Exterior of the Horse, 30'-.......0..+.++.+-++Lippincott 
Gunaxkara, A. M.—Comprehensive Grammar of the Singhalese 


nguage, 12/6 Paul 

Haig, A.—Uric Acid as a Factor in the Causation of Disease, = le 
urc 

Heale, A.—Architecture of the Churches of Denmark, 7/6....K. Paul 

edges, K.—Continental Electric Light Central Stations, 15/- .. Spon 
Hopton, W.—Conversations on Mines in Welsh, 5/........ . Heyw 

Kittredge, A. O.—The Metal Worker: Essays oa House a by 

pon 

Lessing’s Laokoon, ed. with English notes by A. Hamann, 4/6 Frowde 

Lewes, V. B.—Air and Water, Methuen 

[(‘ University Extension’ series. This little book is ae 

pee sod Sor non-scientific readers. The language is seldom technical, 

the information given always keeps practical life and practical 

wants wellin view. The illustrations are clear and help towards 

the elucidation of the experiments. _- 
Lockie, J.—Marine Engineer’s Book, 3/6 
ast and 


Munro, J. M. H.—Soils and Manures, 2/6 ............ Cassell 
Murray, A. S.—Handbook of Greek Archzology, 18/- ........Murray 
Pearson, K.—The Grammar of Science, 3/6 ........... «sees W. Scott 


Underhill, 5/- 3 
Shaw, J wee of Mental Diseases for Practitioners & Students, 6/- 
Sisley, R.—A Study of Influenza, 3/6....... pas ed nNgmans 
Sloane, T, O’C.—Electric Toy-making for Amateurs, 4/6...... Spon 
Snell, S.—Miner’s Nystagmus, and its Relation to Position + oun 

Sophocles, the Plays and Fragments, with notes by R. C. Jebb, 

Pt. 5. The Trachiniz, 12/6...... pasewsedescees Camb. Univ. Press 
Sweet, H.—A New English Grammar, Part 1, 10/6....... «+++. Frowde 


Tutt, J. W.—Melanism and Melanchroism in British Lepidoptera, 2/6 
Sonnenschein 

Walker, S. F.—How to Light a Colliery by Electricity, 2/6 Whittaker 
‘Ward, H. Marshall.—The Oak .«Kegan Paul 
[As “* a popular introduction to forest botany,” this new volume 
of the ** Modern Science’’ is excellent. Those who read it in the 
neighbourhood of trees will soon know more than a the ees f 
of the oak. The different stages of the tree are carefully described, 
and there are abundant illustrations, some of them rather blurred, 


however. 
Wheeler, P. F.—Partnership and Companies, 5/- ..se.e.+.+++++Black 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dean, G. A.—Irish Separatists, their and Scotch 
acmillan 
690000000 Quaritch 


- which have been reproduced by Mr. Praetorius.} 

ish Catalogue, The. Low 
[/nvaluable as a book of reference. It contains an alphabetical list 
of works published in the United Kingdom, and the principal works 
published in America, with date of publication, indication of size, 
price, edition, and publisher's 

Emerson, E. R.—Masks, Heads, and Faces, 15/-.......«++ee++++black 

Considerations respecting the rise and deve t of art. The 
k is the result of great research, and is full of interest. The 
illustrations of the different stages and ideals of art, from the most 
primitive attempts at portraiture to the masterpieces of Greece and 
Rome, are admirable 
Greville, Lady, ed. by.—The Gentlewomen’s Book of Sports, 6/- Henry 
Brightly written papers by Lady Colin Campbell, ** Diane 
hasseresse,” Lady Milner, Mrs. Steuart Menzies, and others, on 
Fishing, Boating, Cricket, Tennis, Golf, etc. The portraits of the 
contributors are added. | 

Grimble, A.—Shooting and Salmon Fishing, Hints and Recollections, 

Hale, Capt.—How to tie Salmon Flies, 12/6.........+.. Sampson Low 

Heron, Allen E.—De Fidiculis Bibliographia, 2/6 ....Griffith & Farran 
[“‘ Being the basis of a Bibliography of the Violin and all other 
instruments played with a bow in ancient and modern times.’ 
This work shows much Fp ape labour and research. There 
are blank pages, presumably for students’ notes. | 

Lucy, H. W.—Faces and Places, 3/6 .......... 
(Short, sapere on men and things that Mr. Lucy has seen and 
closely observed.] 


Marshall, A.—Elements of Economics of Industry, 3/6......Macmillan 
Mew, J.—Drinks of the World. —21/- .........+++.. Leadenhall Press 

Miller, A. J.—Physical Beauty, How to Obtain and Preserve it, se 
rentano 

Pearson, K.—The New University of London—A Guide to its 

Petrocokino, J. T.—Enforced Widowhood, 6d......... UNWin 
[This interesting little ore hlet contains a strong appeal to English 
readers in favour of the abolition of ‘ Child Marriage’ and * £n- 
Sorced Widowhood’ in India. 


princesses of India, Its — is to prove that in spite of the 


Sketches of the London Fast Their sufferings and heroisms are 
re vividly pourtrayed by a sympathetic hand. The illustrations 
are excellent, 
a G.—Selections from Defoe’s Minor Works, 3'6 .. Percival 
Sinnett, A. P.—The Rationale of Mesmerism, 3/6............K. Paul 
The Statesman’s Year-Book. 1892, Macmillan 
[This excellent Year-Book maintains its high standard. It is in- 
valuable for all politicians, giving as it does definite and accurate 
——— on the political, social, and commercial conditions of 
1 the leading countries of the world. The maps that have been 
introduced this year add to its so gon | 
Underhill, J., edited by, The Athenian Oracle, 1/6.......... Scott 
Second volume of the‘ Scott Library.’ Mr. Walter Besant contri- 
tes a prefatory letter to this excellent edition of selections from a 
notable newspaper of more than two hundred years ago. Mr. Under- 
hill gives an interesting account of Dunton, the founder, in his 
introduction, as well as some valuable notes on early journalism.] 
Wolstonecraft, Mary.—A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. 
With an introduction by E. R. Pennell, 1/6.......... .. W. Scott 
[First volume of the ‘ Scott Library.’ Mrs. Pennell’s biographi- 
cal introduction adds distinctly to the value of this edition.) 
, R. A.—English Social Movements, 4/6 ........Sonnenschein 


New EbpITIONsS. 


Clarke, M. C.—Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines, § vols., 22/6 


Hutchinson 

Runciman, James.—The Ethics of Drink, and other Social Questions, 
nterestin ssays on av number of topics, not all in- 
cluded in ‘the title. They ae toa bright, and full of common 


sense} 

Sutherland, J. M.—William Stock 
[Second edition, revised and enlarged, of a sympathetic biography and 
criticism of the poet. As a popular exposition of Wordsworth the 
book merits high praise. Its tone isunpretending and intelligent, and 
the extracts show an uncommon appreciation of the best in Words- 
worth’s poetry.) 


The Bookman. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE BOOKMAN may be had through any Newsagent, and at 
Smith’s Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers on the following 


terms, commencing at any date :— 


FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, EUROPE, CANADA, 


AND THE UNITED STATES. s. d. 
6 months, Post free, prepaid... ese 


Cloth Cases for preserving the monthly numbers may 
be had of the Publishers, price 4s. each. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SCALE OF CHARCES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


One Inch in Column - £0 8 0| Half a Page (One Column) £4 4 0 
Quarter Page - - - 220|WholePage- - - - 800 


SPECIAL POSITIONS BY AGREEMENT. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent by the 15th of the month to— 


J. F. SPRIGGS, Advertisement Office, 28, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


\ 
‘ool, J. Women’s Influence in the East, 6/-..........iliot Stoc 
: many walks in life. Sir Griffin has written an Introduction. 
Riverside Visitor, The.—The Pinch of Povert 
anson, E.—Law of Trading and other Companies Rezistered under 
Companies Act, 1862, 35/- 
Middleton, J. H.—The Lewis Collection of Gems and Rings in 
Possession of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 6/-.. Univ. Press 
; * A highly interesting work, containing a thoughtful criticism of the 
in which the results of scientific researches have been 
> hie ; stated, and an attempt to make the teaching of science not only a 
ae - means of obtaining ractical information but also a valuable educa- 
tional instrument the of habits of logical thinking 
and of exact scientific method.) : 
Pellissier,E.—French and — Passages for Translation, 5/- Percival 
Pixley, W. and Wilson W.—Book-Keeping, 2/6 ....Sonnenschein 
; Plutarch’s Lives of the Gracchi, edited, with introduction, by G. E. 
‘ Tutt, J. W.—The British Noctual and the Varieties, Vol. 2, 7/- 
Sonnenschein 
Colomb, Admiral M.—Britannic Confederation ................+Philip 
[A series of papers reprinted from the ‘ Scottish Geographical — 
sine,’ which examines various standpoints the question of Im- 
perial Federation. The subject is treated under many aspects, and ro | 
ng . the conclusions arrived at are by no means similar. Professor 
Freeman contributes an interesting essay on “‘ The Physical and 
Political Bases of National Unity,” and Professor Shield Nichol- | 
son’s on ” isa examination one the 
7 A catalogue of a portion of the valuable and interesting library o, ee 
and Mrs. Charles Elton. Jt contains illustrations ne 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & (0. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE BROWNING CYCLOPZDIA. By Dr. 
Epwarp Berpore. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 

“It will be widely sought for and warmly jated.’’—Daily 
p done. Mall ‘* A monument 
of industry and tion. Jt has really faced difficulties, it is conve- 
niently arranged, and ts well printed and bound.”—Bookman. ‘* Con- 
scientious and painstaking.”—Times. ‘* Will be a standard authority. 
It ts so well done that no one is likely to think of doing it over again.” — 
Critic (New York). 

The 16-pp. Supplement, ,which alone distinguishes the Second 
Edition from the First, will be handed to any applicant, or sent post 
free on receipt of twopence. 


THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES, and other 
—— Essays. By Oscar Browninc, MLA. Crown 8vo, 
oth, 6s. 

The Flight to Varennes—Criticism of Carlyle’s Account of Same— 
Foreign Policy of William Pitt—The Commercial Treaty of 1786— 
Triple Alliance of 1780—England and France in 1793—Hugh Elliot 
at Naples—Hugh Elliot at Berlin—Queen Caroline at Naples—Re- 
publica1. Government. 

“* All have the prime good quality ty of a historical study, exactness in 
examining questions of fact.”"—Scotsman. ‘‘ Certainly a most pains- 
taking and accurate investigation.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Uniform with the SCHOPENHAUER SERIES. 
OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF RE- 
LIGION. By Hermann Lorze. Translated by Mrs. Conybeare 
pg ag Miller). Edited by F. C. Conybeare, M.A. (Oxon.). 


2s, 

RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. 
834 pp., large 8vo, 15s. Assyria (Canon Raw inson); Babylonia 
(W. St. C. Boscawen); China (Prof. Bear); Confucius (Prof. 
Lecce); Japan (C. Prounps); Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyatr); 
Buddhism (Prof. Ruys Davips; Mrs. Macponatp); Sikhism (F. 
Pincott); Jews (M. JosepH; D. W. Marks); Mithraism (J. M. 
Rosertson); Muhammed (Dr. Leitner); Teutons (F. Yorx 
Powe); Church Catholic (B. F. C, Swedenborg 
(T. ed Dante (Oscar Browninc); Church of England 
(Rev. H. C. SoutrLewortH); Unitarians (Dr. Crosskey); Non- 
pg (J. A. Picron, M.P.); Methodism (Mrs. SHELDON 
Amos); Independents (Dr. Epwarp Wuuirte); Baptists (Dr. 
CurrrorD); Quakers (W. Pottarp); Theism (Dr. Voysey) ; 
Spinoza (Sir Frep. Pottock); Positivists (Frep. HARRISON) ; 
Secularism (G. W. Foote); Theosophy (Mrs. Besant); Ethical 
Religion (Dr. Corr), etc.—54 Essays in all on the various Re- 
ligious Creeds and Sects within oak without Christianity. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY.—Each, 8s, 6d. 
Second Editions of the first two vols. now ready. 
4. THE STONE, BRONZE, AND IRON "AGES. 


By J. Hunter Duvan. 140 Cuts, [In April. 
i MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. H. W. Mackuin, B.A. 
Illustrated. 


2. SYMBOLISM IN CHRISTIAN ART. By Prof. Hutme. 113 Cuts. 
3. HERALDRY. By Prof. F. E. Hutme, F.S.A. 194 Cuts. 


ARGENTINA AND THE ARGENTINES. By 
' Tuos. A. Turner, for many years resident in the Argentine 
Republic. Profusely Illustrated. 15s. 

“ 1t will be read by all who wish to have some insight into the affairs 

vs country with whose fortunes the private affairs of a very numerous 

'y of European investors are deeply involved.”—S. Amer. Journal. 

‘Its great merit is its absolute frankness ; whatever he says ‘Ss the 
stamp of sincerity.” —Glasgow Herald. 


A PROSE SUPPLEMENT TO PERCY’S “RELIQUES.” 

TALES AND LEGENDS OF NATIONAL 
ORIGIN. With Critical Introduction to each by W. Carew 
Hazutr. Thick 8vo, 15s. 

Supernatural Legends—Feudal and Forest Legends—Romantic 
Legends—Descriptive and Humorous Legends. 

very creditable piece of work.” —Scotsman. ‘Extremely interest- 

Circular. The legends are excellent and interesti 
ding. Mr. Hazlitt’s commentaries are very good.””—Anti-Jacobin. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL MOVEMENTS. By Rosert 
A. Woops. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

** A wonderfully accurate and well: ised account cf the develop- 
ment of the New Unionism, Co-operation, English Socialism, the Uni- 
versity Settlements, University Extension, the Social Work ow Religious 
Sodies, Charitable and Philanthropic Institutions, and Moral and 
Educational Progr ess.’’—Bradford Observer. 


CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 
SERMONS by CANON SCOTT-HOLLAND. 
Imperial 16mo, peacock-blue cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS ay. Cc. H. SPURGEON, never before 


published. 2s. 
BY A NEW POET. 
THE LIFTING OF THE VEIL. By C. Branco. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
NEW AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 
VOICES FROM AUSTRALIA. By Puuir Date 
and Cyrir Haviranp. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“ Genuine, sincere, and spontaneous verse.’ —Times. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LONDON. 


WHITTAKER’S NEW “BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free. 


A NEW WORK ON ATLANTIC LINERS. 
THE ATLANTIC FERRY: Its Ships, Men, and Working. By 
ARTHUR J. Macrinnis, Member of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 


[Shortly. 
A LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 150 copies, will be issued 
at 21s. net. 

By Geo. Finptay, Assoc. Inst. C.E., General Manager of the London 

and North-Western Railway. 

AN ENGLISH RAILWAY, the Working mn Management of. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. §s. 

“This is a delightful book.”—Engineer. 
By Cuartes G. Leranp, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
wooD CARVING. With 86 Illustrations, many of them full- 
page, 170 pages, fcap. 4to. 5s. 
“TI consider it the best manual I have seen.” Miss Honcson, 
structor in Wood Carving at Manchester Technical School. 

THE OPTICS OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC LENSES. By J. Traitt Taytor. With 68 Illustra- 
tions. Square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“An excellent guide, of great practical use.”—Nature. 

THE PRACTICAL TELEPHONE HANDBOOK AND 
GUIDE TO THE TELEPHONIC EXCHANGE. By Joseru 
Pootg, A.I.E.E. (Wh. Sc. 1875). With 227 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

“Will be found both useful and interesting to persons who use the 
telephone, as Mr. Poole’s exposition of telephonic work and apparatus 
js both clear and comprehensive.”—Saturday Review. : 

A GUIDE TO ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By S. R. Borronz, 
Author of “Electrical Instrument Making,” “ Electro-Motors,” 
ete. 200 pages. With 77 Illustrations. Pictorial 
cover. 

PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 
With 134 Illustrations. 4s. 

“One of the most interesting popular treatises that we have had in 
our hands for a long time.” —Dasly Chronicle. 


iss2 ANNUALS. 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion. 4s. 6d. 
Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, & Knightage. 10s. 6d- 
The School\Calendar. 1s. 


Lonvon : 
WHITTAKER & CO., 2, Hart STREET, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS: Studies of the Lives, Works, 
and the Influence of the Principal Authors of French Literature. 
Edited by J. J. JusseRanp. h with Heliogravure Frontis- 
piece. Crown om, cloth, 3s. 

OL. l. NOW READY. 


am Stac . By ALBERT 
Made ve e de | to ael. readers. » besides being ening 
in degree to read, has a it 
—Scotsman. 


Other Volumes in preparatio 
VOL. XXX. OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 

The Byzantine Empire. By C. W.C. Omay, M.A., F.S.A,, 
Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With Maps, Illustrations, and 
Index. Crown 8vo, cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 

THE NEW VOLUME OF “THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 

The Escapes of Latude and Gasanova from 
Prison. Edited, with Introduction, by P. Vitzars. Illus- 
trated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, §s. 

introduction the editor gives avery interesting account 
of both meri NeW VOLUME OF THE “CAMEO SERIES.” 

A Chaplet from the Greek Anthology. By Ricuarp 
GARNETT, Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo, half-bound paper 


boards, 3s. 6d. 
of Magiish Gamekeoper 

The Auto ofan En 
—JUHN WILKINS, Stanstead, Edited by ARTHUR iL 
Bync and M. STEPHENS. 

‘“* His book deals with all manner of topics incidental to his calliag, from 
tale’ of dishonest kee ye toa pear ot how he was nearly done to deata bya 
gang of poachers at d makes excellent reading for lovers of the 

FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITIO 

Dreams. By Otive Scureiner, Author of The Story of an 
African Farm.” With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, “s. 6d. 

«They can be compared on ly with the painteaallegories of Mr. Watts. . . . 
The bovk is ne ng else 1 in English. Probably. it will have no successors 
as it has had no Athenaeum. 

ILSE FRAPAN’S NEW BOOK, 

Heavy Laden and Old-fashioned Folk. By Itse 
Frapan. The New Volume of “The Pseudonym Library.” 

« F rtist . su’ 
with and perfect t sense @ proportion.”— 


SECOND EDITION. 


The Real Japan: Studies of Contemporary Japanese 
Manners, Monee Administration, and Politics. By Henry 
Norman. Nearly 60 Illustrations. Cloth, 103. 6d. 

keen in observation, viv-d in presentment, facile in reflection.”"— 


"LONDON : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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WORKS 


L. STEVENSON, 


Of which over 100,000 Copies have already been produced. 


TREASURE ISLAND. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
KIDNAPPED. Illustrated by W. HOLE, R.S.A. 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. Illustrated. 3s. 64. 


THE BLACK ARROW. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltp., Lupcate Hitz, Lonpon, 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By G. Colmore, Author of “A Con- 
spiracy of Silence.” 2 vols,, crown 8vo. 
THE MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By Leonard Merrick, ‘Author of 
“Violet Moses,” etc. 2 vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly 


SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 

THE SISTERS: A TRAGEDY. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. [ Shortly. 

ACROSS THE PLAINS; with other Memories and Essays. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top. 

WALT WHITMAN, POEMS by. Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William Michael Rossetti. A New Edition, with a 
Steel-Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper 
and bound in buckram. 

BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Vol. Vil.—Tales of the Pacific 
Slope—I!. With a Portrait by John Pettie, R.A. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
GREEN AS GRASS. By F. M. Allen, Author of “Through Green 
Glasses,” etc. With a Frontispiece by Joseph Smyth. [May 5¢h. 
ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER. By Walter Besant, Author of 
“ Dorothy Forster,” etc. With 12 Illustrations by C. Green. 
— STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT, and Some Other People. By 
ret Harte. With Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
THE PIUNIOR DEAN. By Alan St. Aubyn, Author of “A Fellow 
of Trinity.” 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE GILDED AGE. Sy Mark Twain. 
THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S. By Walter Besant. 
IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW. By Dick Donovan. 
BELL BARRY. By R. Ashe King. 
THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By Christie Murray and H. Herman. 
SYRLIN. By Ouida. 
THE WORD AND THE WILL. By James Payn. 
MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W. Clark Russell. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Besant. With 144 Plates and 
Woodcuts. Cheaper Edition, Revised, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


BLACKBURN’S ACAUVEMY NOTES (1892). With Sketches. 1s. 
BLACKBURN’S NEW GALLERY NOTES (1892). With Sketches. 1s. 


Lonbon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccapitty, W. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


EDITED BY THE 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS OF MAY No., PRICE is. 
ermann on the Pentateuch. By Rev. 
Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
St. Paul’s Xap. By Rev. J. Lreweryn Davies, M.A. 
The First Miracle. By Very Rev. G. A. 
CHADWICK, D.D. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement in the New 
eer Do 4- Romans iii. 24-26. By Kes. Pro’. J. AGAR 


The Present Position of the Johannean 
Question. 6. Partition and Derivation Theories. By Rev. Prot. 
DAY, D.D. 


of Recent English Literature on 
Testament. By Rev. Prof, MARCUS DODS, D.D. 
On th e Day of the Crucifixion. By Rev. 
ARTHUR WRIGHT, M.A. 


Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, 


PRIVATELY PRINTED LANCASHIRE 
HISTORICAL WORKS. 
By TOM C. SMITH, F.R.Hist.S. 


1. HISTORY OF LONGRIDGE AND DISTRICT. 
1 vol. demy 4to, cloth, 288 pp., 12 Engravings and Map. 
150 Copies only printed, price £1 10s. (2 agin left). 
Also in fcap. 4to, price 15s. (3 Copies left). 

2. HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF RIBCHESTER. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, ne sa 288 pp., 18 Engravings, Plans, 

Map. 500 Copies only printed, price £1. (49 Copies left). 

Also in crown 8vo, without illustrations, price 7s. 6d. (40 


blished. 
3. PRESTON CHURCH RECORDS. 
1 vol. demy 4to, half-morocco, 300 pp., 14 Engravings and Map. 
200 Copies only §s. (39 Copies left). 
aration 
mee OF THE ‘PARISH. OF CHIPPING. 
1 vol. demy 4to. -morocco, 300 pp., 20 Engravings and 2 
Maps. With 1 5 Folding Pedigrees. aia 
150 Copies only to be printed, price for Subscribers, £1. (50 
Copies offered). After 125 Copies ordered, price £2. 
Application for Prospectuses and Copies of above, etc, may be made 
to Henry Gray, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.; or to Tom C. SMirH, 
Exy., Longridge, near Preston. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED THEIR 
Foreigm Book Circular No. 112 
(Free on application). 
14, Henrretta Street, Covent GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C.; 
20, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Cheap Edition. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. With Illustrations. 


The Cruise of the Land 
~ Yacht Wanderer.” 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D, R.N. 


“In this handsome volume Dr. Stables republishes, in a 
collected form, the narrative of his journey through England 
and Scotland in a caravan. His adventures and experiences 
in that somewhat novel mode of travelling, at least for 
pleasure-seekers, are graphically and humorously told, and 
the book is enriched with many good illustrations,”— Zimes. 

*‘ What with its chatty style and its numerous illustrations, 
the book is a pleasant companion for a holiday trip, and 
ought to drive many people on to the road as emulative 
‘caravanists.’”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A most delightful way of voyaging. Endless variety, 
no inconsiderable amount of adventure, and frequent 
change of scene are the great features of this book. 
It abounds in illustrations, and it is the best book of 
its kind since Charles Allston Collins’ ‘Cruise upon 
Wheels.’ Punch. 


Lonpon; HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


The Quarterly Review, No. 348. 


CONTENTS— 
1. Archbishop Thomson. 7. Dean Burgon. 
2. Culture and Anarchy. 8. The French Decadence. 
3. An Apology for Islam. g. State Pensions for Old Age. 
4. The Queen's Messenger. 10. Naval Policy and National 
5. London in the Past. Defence. 
6. Snakes. 


“The new number of the Quarterly is of special excellence. In the article 
on ‘Culture and Anarchy’ is embodied a review of three prominent novelists, 
which is quite refreshing in its outspokenness. There 1s also a very clever 
dissection of Maupassant, a genial eulogy of Dean Burgon, and some good 
goss’ping anecdotes of the experiences of Queen’s messengers, ft on 
those of old Major Byng Hall.”— The World. 

**One of the most brilliant which have lately appeared.”—Brilish Weekly. 
NEW PAMPHLET BY MR. G STONE. 8vo, 3d. 
Female Suffrage. A Letter by the Right Hon. W. 
E. GrapstonE, M.P., to Mr. Samuel Smith, M.P. 

With Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


‘New Chapters in Greek History. Historical 
Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and ia Minor. By 
Percy Garvner, M.A., Professor of Archzology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

8vo, 10s. 6d 


A New and the Highth) Bdition 
of Mr. Sypney Buxton’s “POLITICAL HANDBOOK” is Now 
Ready. This edition contains many new subjects of importance. 

Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


Travels amongst the Great Andes of the 
Equator. By Epwarp Wuymrer. With Four Maps and 140 
yo we Illustrations, drawn by various artists, engraved by the 

uthor. 

Mr. Wh r’s book has ‘ect charm of novelty. Weare 
not likely many more adorned with fine apecimens of 
this old art as is this record of a journey inthe Andes. The‘mountain pictures, 
especially, are a delight and an education in themselves."—The Times. 

Medium 8vo, 15s. net. 

Supplemen Appendix to Travels 
amongst the Great des of the Equator. _Illus- 
trated with 61 figures of new Genera and Species. With contri- 
butions by various Naturalists, and a Preface by Edward 
Whymper. 

With numerous Tables, medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


How to Use the Aneroid Barometer. By 
Epwarp Wuymper. I.—Comparisons in the Field. II.—Experi- 
ments in the Workshop. IIf.—Determination of Altitudes. 
1V.—Recapitulation. 

Now Ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bsther Vanhomrigh. By Mrs. M. L. Woops, 

Author of “A Village Traged 


“To me the warmth and pathos ee packs into her eighteenth-century 
conversation, without modernising it thereby, is something amazing. For 
tais alone the book would be notable, and it can be proved to come of divina- 
tion, simply because nothing exists from which she could have copied it. 
cae we ‘Esther Vanhomrigh’ is a great feat, and its authoress is one of the 
few of whom almost anything may be expected.” —Speaker. 


With Illustrations, 8vo., 15s. 

Italian Painters: Critical Studies of their Works. 
By Giovanni Moretti (Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from the 
German by Constance Jocelyn Ffoulkes, with an Introductory 
Notice by Sir Henry Layard, G.C.B. The Borghese and Doria 
Pamphili Galleries in Rome. 

Murray’s Handbooks. New Editions. 

SPAIN, 20s. EASTERN COUNTIES, 12s. 
EGYPYS, 155. FRANCE, Part L., 7s. 6d. 
HOLY LAND, 18s. FRANCE, Part II., 7s. 6d. 
INDIA and CEYLON, 15s. JAPAN, I5s., net. 

The University Extension Manuals. Edited 
by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews University. 

The publication of this Series of Manuals, dealing with Literature, 

Science, Philosophy, History, Art, etc., is now progressing. 

A Prospectus, containing full particulars, will be forwarded on ap- 
plication to the Publisher. 

The following are Now Ready. 

On Ethics. By Muirhead. 3s.| English Colonisation and Empire. 
French Literature. By Keene. By Caldecott. 3s. 6d. 

3s. Money. By Cunningham. 3s. 
The Realm of Nature. By Mill.| Philosophy of the Beautiful. By 

5s. Knight. 3s. 6d. 

The Fine Arts. By Baldwin Brown. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION, with Illustrations and Fac-simile Letter. 
Large 8vo, 10s. 6d., handsomely bound. 


RUTHERFORD’S LETTERS. 


Edited by the Rev. A. A- BONAR, D.D. 


MR. SPURGEON: “‘ When we are-dead and gone, let the world know 
that Spurgeon held ‘ Rutherford’s Letters’ to be the nearest thing to in- 
: piration which can be found in all the writings of mere men.” 


The Recorp says: ‘ This a and singularly complete edition 1s 
provided with biographical and other notes, which increase the reader's 
interest in the Letters, by explaining their circumstances 
whom they were acdressed.” p 


A Cueaper Epition, edited by Dr. Tomas Smit, 38. 6d., cloth. 


Londcn; OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 24, Old Bailey; 
And EDINBURGH, 


the persons to 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
The Spon Story of the Armada, and other Essays. 
By JAmMEs ony Froupe. 8vo, 12s. 


Contents: 1. Spanish Story of the Armada.—z2, Antonio Perez: 
An Unsolved Historical Riddle.—3. Saint Teresa,—4. The Templars. 
—5. The Norway Fjords.—6, Norway once more, 


Last Words of Thomas Cartyte~Wetten Reinfred 
—Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris—Letters. 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. [On May 16. 


The Memoirs of the Baron De Marbot. Translated 
from the French by ArtHuR JoHN Butter, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

*,* Baron de Marbot was a General of Division under Napoleon, 
and later a Peer of France. Asan p he was brought into 


Aide-de-cam 
contact with all the great people, from Napoleon himself to Massena 
and Lannes, 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil 
War. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits 
at Claydon House, Bucks. By Frances ParTHENOPE Lady 
Verney. With a Preface by S. R. Garviner, M.A, LL.D., 
Author of “A History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649,” etc. 
2 vols, 8vo. [Jn the Press. 


Persia and the Persian Question. By the Hon. Grorce 
Curzon, M.P., Under-Secretary of State for India. With Maps, 
Illustrations, Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

[In May. 


To the Snows of Tibet Through China. By A. E. 
Pratt, F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891. With Illustrations and 
a Map. [Jn May. 


The First Crossing of Greenland. By Dr. Frivtjor 
Nansen. New and Cueaper Edition, abridged. ith numerous 
Illustrations and a Map. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Darwin and After Darwin: An Exposition of the Dar- 
winian Theory and a Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. 
By Gerorce Joun Romanegs, M‘A,, LL.D., F.R.S. Part I. The 
Darwinian Theory. Crown 8vo. _ [Jn May. 


A History of Greece. By Evzryn Assorr, M.A. LL.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Crown 8vo. 


Part L—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE IONIAN 
REVOLT. tos, 6d. 


Part Il—FROM THE IONIAN REVOLT TO THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ PEACE, 500—-445 B.c. 10s. 6d. 


Familiar Studies in Homer: By Acnes M. Crerxe, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 


The Chetwynds of Ingestre: Being a History of that 
Family from a very early date. By H. E. Cuerwynp-Strapytton. 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 


Nada the Lily. ByH. River Haccarp. With Illustrations by 
C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; [42 May. 


The Younger Sister: A Tale. By the Author of “The 
Atelier du Lys.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The History of a Failure, and other Tales. By E. Curtton. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POETRY BY E. NESBIT. 
Lays and Leg ends. Second Series. By E, Nessir (Mrs. 
MTubert Bland). With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
*.* A New and Cheaper Edition of the First Series is also now 
* 
ready. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 
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ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW LIST. 


“This charming library.”—Bristol Mercury. 

“ An excellent series.”"—Newcastle Chronicle. 

“A very interesting series.”— Bath Herald. H 

“ Beautifully printed.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“This beautiful series."—Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 

In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in olive 
cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d. Hand-made paper, Roxburgh 
binding, 7s. 6d. net. Large paper copies, tos. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


Books Condemned 
to be Burnt. 


By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 

In this chronicle will be found much out-of-the-way information 
concerning books more or less famous, and the causes of their being 
burned. An account of the authors and their friends is given, and 
their relationship to the Governments and the Churches which con- 
demned their works. Reference is made to the controversies of the 
times, and the vituperations which passed between the disputants. 

In the course of the history the works of some of our most famous 
poets, philosophers, politicians, and divines are referred to, and the 
trials which preceded the destruction of their books. 

The volume is divided into the following Chapters :— 

SrxTeentH Century Boox-Fires. | Boox-FirEs OF THE REBELLION. 

Tue Boox-FirEs UNDER James I. | Boox-Frres oF THE RESTORATION. 

CHARLES THE First's Boox-Fires. | Book-F1rEs OF THE REVOLUTION. 
Our Last Book-Fires. 


The preceding Volumes in this Series are : — 
The Story ofthe Imitatio Christi. By Leonarp A. Wueattey. 
Studies in Jooular Literature. By W. C. Hazxrrr. 
Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time and To-day. By Joun Penpierton. 
How to Catalogue a Library. By Henry B Wueattey, F.S.A. 
Foreign Visitors in England, and What They Thought of Us. By 


EDWARD SMITH. 


The Book of Noodles: Stories of Simpletons; or, Fools and their Follies. 


By W. A. Crousrton. 
The Enemies of Books. By the late Witt1am Brapes. 
The Story of some Famous Books. By Freoerick SAUNDERS. 
Gleanings in Old Garden Literature. By W. C. Hazuirr. 
The Dedication of Books. To Patron and Friend. By Henry B. 


Wueat-ey, F.S.A. 
Modern Methods of Illustrating Books. 
The Literature of Local Institutions. By G. L. Gomme, F.S.A. 
Old Cookery Books and Ancient Cuisine. By W. C. Hazuirt. 
How to Form a Library. By Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


In handsome demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


A Cyclopedia of Nature Teachings. Being 
a Selection of Facts, Observations, Suggestions, Illustrations, Ex- 
amples, and Illustrative Hints taken from All Departments of 
Inanimate Nature. With an Introduction by Macmitian, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Bible Teachings in Nature,” etc., etc. 

Just published. In handsome demy 8vo, price 10s. 


The Problem of Immortality. By Emmanvet 


Peravet, D.D. With a Prefatory Letter by Professor CHARLES 
SecreTAN, of the University of Lausanne. Authorised Transla- 
tion by Frepericx Aso FREER. 

Crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Introduction to Dogmatic Theology. On the 


Basis of the XXXIX. Articles of the Church of England. By 
Rev. E. A. Litron, M.A., Rector of Naunton, Gloucestershire, late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Cheap Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, price §s. 


The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting 


the Text in which the Majority of Modern Editors are agreed, and 
. containing the Readings of Stephens (1550), Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, Weiss, the Bale Edition 
(1880), Westcott and Hort, and the Revision Committee. By 
RicHaKD Francis Weymoutn, D.Lit., Fellow of University 
College, London. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the 
Lord BisHor or WorcESTER. 


NEW YOLUMES OF YWERSE. 

In fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. 
Love in Earnest. Sonnets, Ballads, and Lyrics. 
By J. G. F. 

“ A pretty volume of verse, pleasant and refined in tone.”—Bookman. 
“ Finely reflective, smooth, melodious, and full of feeling.” —The Echo. 
. In crown 8vo, tastefully printed, cloth, price 5s. 
Solitary Song. By Atieyne Harris. 
Crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 2s. 6d. 
The House of Omri. Part I.—Euyan. By 
STANLEY WEALL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
The Temple of Man: Poems by Tuomas 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


“Preachers of the Age” Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. Just Ready. 


The Scotsman says: “This series, as it advances, in no way. 
decreases.in excellence.” 

Messages to the Multitude: being Ten Repre- 
sentative Sermons selected at Mentone, and Two Unpublished 
Addresses delivered on Memorable Occasions by Rev. C. H. 
Spurceon. With Photogravure Portrait, and Preface by J. A. 
Spurczoy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Journey of Life. By the Rev. W. J. Knox 
Litttz, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of 
Hoar Cross. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

t and Peace: Sermons and Addresses, By 
R. Reynotps, D.D., Principal of Cheshunt College. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“One of the finest contributions to sermon literature which this 
generation has received.” —British Weekly. 


Conversations with Carlyle. By Sir C. Gavan 
Durry. With Photogravure Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Early in May. 


Famine-Stricken Russia. By 
Mr. Srevent, the St. Petersburg Correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle. With new Portrait of Count Tolstoi. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, cloth. Very Shortly. 
*,* The book is based on a personal tour through the distressed 
districts. 

The Earl of Derby. By Gerorce Sarntssury. 
Being the New Volume in ‘“‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series: 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The political questions chiefly discussed are the rise and progress 
of the new Tories after the first Reform Bill, the origin and meaning 
of Lord Derby’s change of party, his relations with Sir Robert Peel 


and with Mr. Disraeli, and the political importance of his leadership 
in Government and Opposition. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1891. 
Containing a Complete List of all the Books published in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in the year 1891, with their Sizes, Prices, 
and Publishers’ Names; also of the Principal Books published 


in the United States of America, with the addition of an “ Index 

to Subjects.” Royal 8vo, §s. 
“The English Catalogue is a publication of national importance. 
There is nothing existing that has any claim to be compared with it 
- a ready guide to the vast fields of modern publications.”—Daily 


ews. 
How to Write a Good Play. By Franx 
ArcHer. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“As a record and criticism of past productions the book has real 
value.”—Atheneum. 


“The work is full of useful practical advice to those who aspire 
to write plays.”—Scotsman. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Donald Ross of Heimra. By Wii™ Brack. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Lady of Fort St. John. By M. H. 


CaTHERWoop, Author of “The Romance of Dellard.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


Bunice Anscombe. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gorpon. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Clever, original, and bright.”"—Saturday Review. 


LOW’S ONE SHILLING SERIES. 


Uniform with RUDYARD KIPLING’S Tales. NEW VOLUMES, 
demy 8vo, picture covers, Is. each. ; 


The Visitors’ Book; or, Sketches in a Swiss 
Hotel, By “Icnotus.” 


“ Admirable in every way. Full of quiet, trenchant bamour and 
observation.”—The World. 


“The book is amusing, and will please every one who takes it up.” 
—Scotsman. 


Married by Proxy. By a “New Huwourisr.” 
“Not often can so much hearty laughter be got out of a book as is 
excited by a perusal of ‘ Married by Proxy.’”—Glasgow Herald. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
KILMENYW. By Wittiam Brack. 
2s, 6d. Being the New Volume in the Uniform and 
Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


Mr. Stead, in The Review of Reviews, says: “A series which, 
in binding, in paper, and in print, does the publishers great credit.” 


Lonpoxn: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lim:tep 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, FLeet Street, E.C. 


